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INTRODUCTION  by  Jim  Quay 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  "On  the  Waterfront"  to 
you.   I  myself  was  introduced  to  the  project  in  September  1983, 
shortly  after  becoming  executive  director  of  the  California 
Council  for  the  Humanities.   Both  the  Council  and  its  mission  of 
bringing  the  humanities  to  out-of-school  adults  were  relatively 
new  to  me  when  Judith  Dunning  came  to  my  office  to  talk  about  her 
proposal.   Ms.  Dunning  wanted  to  document  an  important  period  in 
the  life  of  the  Richmond,  California  waterfront,  but  she  didn't 
want  to  write  a  study  for  scholars.   Instead,  she  proposed  to 
interview  most  of  the  oldest  surviving  waterfront  figures, 
collect  historic  photographs  of  the  port  and  its  workers,  and  to 
create  from  these  an  exhibit  for  the  public.   Would  the  Council 
be  interested  in  supporting  such  a  project? 

Happily,  the  two  dozen  scholars  and  citizens  who  sat  on  the 
Council  then  were  interested  and,  convinced  of  the  project's 
importance,  voted  to  fund  Ms.  Dunning 's  proposal  in  early  1984. 
Six  years  later,  I  now  know  what  I  couldn't  have  known  then: 
that  "On  the  Waterfront"  had  all  the  features  of  a  typical  public 
humanities  project:   a  powerful  subject,  caring  scholars,  a 
resourceful  and  dedicated  project  director,  and  uncertain 
funding. 

You  can  appreciate  why  even  the  best  public  humanities 
project — and  "On  the  Waterfront"  is  one  of  the  best — doesn't 
easily  attract  funding.   In  a  state  focused  relentlessly  on  the 
future,  the  next  quarterly  statement,  the  next  development,  the 
value  of  such  a  project  doesn't  show  up  in  a  cost-benefit 
analysis.   Who  would  care  about  the  lives  of  Calif ornians  past? 
Who  would  care  about  a  waterfront  whose  boomtime  is  passed? 

The  answer  is:   thousands  of  people,  as  Judith's  project 
proved.   First  and  foremost,  Judith,  who  didn't  just  study 
Richmond,  but  moved  to  and  lived  in  Richmond.   Like  so  many 
project  directors,  she  gave  time  and  life  to  this  project  far 
beyond  the  amount  budgeted.   In  the  language  of  accounting  this 
is  called  "in-kind  contribution";  in  the  language  of  life  it's 
called  devotion.   Those  of  us  privileged  to  know  Judith  know  that 
the  project  both  exhausted  her  and  enriched  her,  and  she  has  won 
the  admiration  of  those  who  supported  her  and  the  affection  of 
those  she  has  interviewed  and  worked  with. 


After  Judith  came  a  handful  of  interested  scholars — historian 
Chuck  Wollenberg,  folklorist  Archie  Green,  and  oral  historian 
Willa  Baum — who  gave  their  time  and  expertise  to  the  project. 
Next,  a  handful  of  people  at  organizations  like  CCH,  Chevron  and 
Mechanics  Bank,  who  thought  enough  of  the  idea  to  fund  it. 
Finally,  eventually,  came  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  Richmond 
Festival  by  the  Bay  during  1985-87  and  saw  the  photographs  and 
read  the  excerpts  from  interviews  and  realized  that  they  too 
cared  about  these  people.   And  now,  you,  the  reader  of  these 
interviews,  have  an  opportunity  to  care. 

In  its  fifteen  years  of  supporting  efforts  to  bring  the 
humanities  to  the  out-of-school  public  in  California,  the  Council 
has  seen  two  great  themes  emerge  in  the  projects  it  funds: 
community  and  diversity.   "On  the  Waterfront"  embodies  both.   I 
think  such  projects  are  compelling  to  us  because  in  our  busy 
lives,  we  often  encounter  diversity  more  as  a  threat  than  as  a 
blessing,  and  community  more  as  an  absence  that  a  presence. 

"On  the  Waterfront"  gives  us  all  a  chance  to  experience  the 
blessings  of  diversity.   The  life  details  that  emerge  from  these 
pictures  and  voices  make  us  appreciate  how  much  the  people  of  the 
Richmond  waterfront  are  unlike  us,  how  much  attitudes,  economies, 
and  working  conditions  have  changed.   Yet  because  the  portraits 
are  so  personal  and  intimate,  we  can  also  recognize  the  ways  in 
which  they  are  like  us,  in  their  struggles,  their  uncertainties, 
their  pride,  and  their  fates.   What  seemed  like  difference 
becomes  part  of  a  greater  sense  of  who  "we"  are. 

In  the  lives  of  waterfront  people,  we  can  also  glimpse  how  a 
community  grew  and  waned.   Busy  with  our  own  lives,  we  often 
neglect  the  activities  that  knit  communities  together.   Judith 
Dunning 's  project  allows  us  to  see  what  we  are  losing  and  how 
communities  are  created  and  destroyed.   And  so,  "On  the 
Waterfront"  fulfills  the  oldest  promise  of  the  humanities:   that 
in  learning  about  others,  we  learn  about  ourselves.   For  the  gift 
of  these  twenty-six  lives,  we  can  thank  Judith  Dunning. 

Jim  Quay 

Executive  Director 

California  Council  for  the  Humanities 

March  2,  1990 

San  Francisco,  California 


PREFACE 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PROJECT 


"On  the  Waterfront:   An  Oral  History  of  Richmond, 
California,"   began  in  1985.   Interviews  were  conducted 
with  twenty-six  Bay  Area  residents  including  early  Richmond 
families,  World  War  II  Kaiser  Shipyard  workers,  cannery 
workers,  fishermen,  and  whalers. 

I  was  first  attracted  to  this  shoreline  industrial  town 
located  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco  in  1982 
while  enrolled  in  a  documentary  photography  class.   For  ten 
weeks  I  concentrated  on  the  Richmond  waterfront,  often 
accompanying  the  crew  of  the  freighter  Komoku  on  its 
nightly  run  from  Richmond  to  C  &  H  Sugar  in  Crockett.   It 
was  then  that  I  began  to  hear  colorful  stories  of 
Richmond's  waterfront  and  the  City's  World  War  II  days. 

The  question  which  captivated  me  in  1982  and  still  does 
is — what  happened  to  Richmond  when  World  War  II  transformed 
this  quiet  working  class  town  into  a  2 4 -hour-day  industrial 
giant?  With  the  entry  of  the  Kaiser  Shipyard,  the  number 
of  employed  industrial  workers  skyrocketed  from  4,000  to 
100,000.   An  unprecedented  number  of  women  entered  the  work 
force.   The  shipyards  set  speed  and  production  records 
producing  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  Liberty  ships.   By  1945 
Richmond's  shipyards  had  launched  727  ships. 

There  were  other  enormous  changes.   During  the  wartime 
boom,  Richmond's  population  rose  from  23,000  to  125,000. 
The  ethnic  composition  of  Richmond  and  the  entire  Bay  Area 
changed  dramatically  with  the  influx  of  workers  recruited 
from  the  South  and  Midwest.   There  was  little  time  to 
provide  the  needed  schools  and  community  services.   Housing 
shortages  were  critical.   Twenty-four  thousand  units  of  war 
housing  were  built  but  they  were  soon  filled  to  capacity. 
People  were  living  in  make-shift  trailer  camps  along  the 
roadsides  and  the  all-night  movie  theaters  were  filled  with 
sleeping  shipyard  workers. 

James  Leiby,  professor  of  Social  Welfare  at  UC  Berkeley, 
called  Richmond  a  "spectacular"  case  of  urban  development. 
What  happened  to  other  communities  over  a  period  of  decades 
occurred  in  Richmond  in  a  few  years. 


Some  of  the  questions  I  wanted  to  explore  in  the 
interviews  were — who  were  these  newcomers  to  Richmond  and 
were  there  reasons,  beyond  the  promise  of  a  job,  which 
brought  them  in  steady  streams  by  trains,  buses,  and 
automobiles  hauling  make-shift  trailers?  And  was  this 
destination  of  Richmond,  California,  all  that  they  had 
imagined? 

Other  questions  were  just  as  compelling.   After  the  war 
ended  and  Kaiser  and  fifty-five  other  industries  moved  out 
of  Richmond,  leaving  this  new  population  suddenly 
unemployed,  what  made  people  stay?  And  for  those  who  left 
Richmond  and  returned  home  to  their  families  in  the  South 
and  Midwest,  what  made  them  come  back  to  Richmond  a  second 
time,  often  bringing  relatives  with  them? 

As  intrigued  as  I  was  by  this  new  population,  I  also 
wanted  to  know  how  Richmond  natives  experienced  these 
changes.   In  a  sense,  as  others  moved  in  to  find  new  homes 
in  Richmond,  the  longtime  residents  were  losing  their  once 
small  and  familiar  home  town. 

Initially,  I  tried  to  locate  people  who  were  living  and 
working  in  Richmond  before  the  World  War  II  boom.   They 
worked  in  the  canneries,  at  the  Chevron  Refinery,  or  made 
their  living  fishing  in  San  Pablo  Bay.   Most  of  these  first 
interviewees  were  California  natives,  born  and  raised  in 
Richmond.   But  the  majority  of  the  interviewees  for  this 
project  came  from  other  places — Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Idaho,  Utah — all  to  start  a  new  life  in 
California.   Each  one  had  a  story  to  tell.   Armed  with  a 
tape  recorder,  a  camera,  and  lots  of  unanswered  questions, 
I  set  out  to  record  these  local  residents. 


INTERVIEW  SETTING 


With  few  exceptions,  the  initial  interview  took  place  at 
the  narrator's  home.   Because  I  was  recording  a  diverse 
group,  the  interview  setting  varied  dramatically.   One  day 
I  might  be  in  a  neighborhood  where  residents,  fearing  stray 
bullets,  keep  their  curtains  drawn  and  their  lights  dimmed. 
Another  day  I  would  be  in  a  home  with  a  sweeping  view  of 
the  bay,  built  by  a  former  cannery  owner  during  the 
Depression. 


When  possible,  I  recorded  additional  interviews  and 
photographed  at  locations  where  the  narrators  had  lived  or 
worked.   Some  of  these  included  the  former  Filice  and 
Perrelli  Canning  Company,  Ferry  Point,  Point  San  Pablo 
Yacht  Harbor,  and  the  last  remaining  World  War  II  shipyard 
structures. . .since  torn  down.   I  also  spent  many  days  off 
shore.   When  interviewing  Dominic  and  Tony  Ghio,  fishermen 
for  over  sixty  years,  I  accompanied  them  on  dawn  fishing 
trips  in  San  Pablo  Bay.   However,  following  a  turbulent 
twelve-hour  whale  watching  excursion  to  the  Farallon 
Islands  with  former  whaler  Pratt  Peterson,  I  vowed  to 
continue  my  research  on  land. 

When  I  asked  some  project  participants  to  give  me  a 
personalized  tour  of  Richmond  to  see  what  landmarks  were 
important  to  them,  all  too  often  I  was  shown  vacant  lots 
where  a  family  home,  church,  or  favorite  cafe  once  stood. 
The  downtown,  once  bustling  with  movie  theaters,  dance 
halls,  and  department  stores,  is  eerily  quiet  for  a  city  of 
82,000.   I  found  that  local  residents  are  still  angry  over 
the  loss  of  their  downtown  district  during  the  1960s 
redevelopment  era.   Longtime  residents  spoke  emotionally  of 
the  city  losing  its  center.   Hilltop  Mall,  built  on  the 
outskirts  of  town  and  accessible  by  automobile,  was  no 
substitute  for  a  shopping  district  in  the  middle  of  town. 
The  struggle  to  rebuild  the  downtown  and  to  attract  new 
businesses  is  an  ongoing  one  for  the  City  of  Richmond. 

After  the  interviewing  was  completed,  there  were  photo 
sessions  in  the  narrator's  homes  and  former  work  places,  as 
well  as  meetings  in  which  we  went  through  family  albums  and 
trunks.   Some  wonderful  photographs  and  the  stories  behind 
them  were  uncovered  during  this  process.   Copies  are 
included  in  the  individual  volumes. 


PUBLIC  USES  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORIES 


From  the  early  stages  of  this  project,  both  the  text 
from  the  oral  histories  and  the  collection  of  photographs, 
have  been  used  in  community  events.   Examples  include  photo 
panels  and  maritime  demonstrations  at  Richmond's  Festival 
by  the  Bay,  1985,  1986,  and  1987;  and  Oakland's  Seafest 
'87.   An  exhibition,  "Fishermen  by  Trade:   On  San  Francisco 
Bay  with  the  Ghio  Brothers,"  produced  in  collaboration  with 
the  Richmond  Museum  in  1988,  was  developed  from  the  oral 
history  interviews  with  Dominic  and  Tony  Ghio. 


In  an  effort  to  present  the  oral  histories  to  the  public 
in  a  form  which  retained  the  language,  the  dialects,  and 
the  flavor  of  the  original  interviews,  I  wrote  "Boomtown," 
a  play  about  the  transformation  of  Richmond  during  World 
War  II.   "Boomtown"  was  produced  by  San  Francisco's  Tale 
Spinners  Theater  and  toured  Bay  Area  senior  centers, 
schools,  and  museums  in  1989. 

A  new  direction  for  the  oral  histories  is  in  the  field 
of  adult  literacy.   Nearly  fifty  years  after  the 
recruitment  of  men  and  women  from  the  rural  South  and 
Midwest  to  work  in  the  Kaiser  shipyards,  some  former 
shipyard  workers  and  many  of  their  descendents  are  enrolled 
in  LEAP,  Richmond's  adult  literacy  program,  where  the 
students  range  in  ages  from  16  to  85  and  are  70  percent 
black. 

Our  current  goal  is  to  make  a  shortened,  large  print 
version  of  the  oral  history  transcripts  for  use  by  adult 
literacy  students  and  tutors.   We  think  that  by  using  the 
true  stories  of  local  residents  as  literacy  text,  there 
will  be  an  additional  incentive  for  adults  learning  to 
read.   The  characters  in  the  oral  histories  are  often  their 
neighbors,  friends,  and  families  speaking  in  their  own 
words  on  such  topics  as  the  Dust  Bowl,  the  World  War  II 
migration  of  defense  workers,  waterfront  industries,  family 
and  community  life. 


THANKS 


"On  the  Waterfront"  project  has  had  many  diverse  layers, 
including  the  University  of  California,  the  advisory 
committee,  a  wide  range  of  financial  supporters,  and  of 
primary  importance,  a  large  group  of  interviewees.   I  want 
to  thank  all  of  the  project  participants  who  donated  their 
time,  enthusiasm,  and  memories  to  this  project. 

Special  thanks  is  due  Jim  Quay,  Executive  Director  of 
the  California  Council  for  the  Humanities,  who  has  been  a 
source  of  good  advice  and  inspiration  from  the  beginning. 
The  Council's  grant  in  1984  got  the  project  off  the  ground, 
kicking  off  the  campaign  for  matching  funds.  Jim  Quay's 
counsel  last  summer  set  in  motion  the  completion  of  the 
oral  histories  by  introducing  me  to  the  California  State 
Library  grant  programs. 


Bay  Area  historian  Chuck  Wollenberg  and  labor  folklorist 
Archie  Green  have  been  my  primary  advisors,  as  well  as 
mentors,  from  the  early  planning  stages.   Chuck  provided 
insight  into  how  Richmond's  transition  during  World  War  II 
fit  into  the  larger  picture  of  California  history.   Archie 
Green  reinforced  my  belief  that  as  chroniclers  of  history 
we  must  continue  to  document  the  lives  of  working  people. 

From  the  preliminary  research  to  the  completed  project, 
Kathleen  Rupley,  curator  of  the  Richmond  Museum,  has  been 
enormously  supportive.   Working  in  collaboration  with 
Kathleen,  and  Museum  staff  Paula  Hutton  and  Joan  Connolly 
on  the  "Fishermen  by  Trade"  exhibition  was  an  invigorating 
experience  as  well  as  an  excellent  example  of  how -two 
organizations  pooled  their  talents  and  resources  to  create 
a  popular  community  event. 

Stanley  Nystrom,  a  Museum  volunteer  and  lifelong 
Richmond  resident,  has  been  a  continuing  resource  to  me.   A 
local  history  buff,  with  a  great  sense  of  detail,  he 
assisted  me  often. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  Adelia  Lines  and  Emma  Clarke  of 
the  Richmond  Public  Library,  Sharon  Pastor i  of  the  LEAP 
program,  and  Rhonda  Rios  Kravitz  and  Gary  Strong  of  the 
California  State  Library  for  their  support  in  making 
possible  the  completion  of  these  oral  history  volumes  and 
their  distribution  to  several  Bay  Area  public  libraries 
which  serve  minority  populations. 


CLOSING  THOUGHTS 


In  my  work  I  am  most  interested  in  recording  the  stories 
of  people  who  are  undocumented  in  history  and  who  are 
unlikely  to  leave  written  records  behind.   For  me,  the 
strength  of  this  project  has  been  seeing  the  transformation 
in  how  the  interviewees  view  their  relationship  to  history. 
They  came  a  long  way  from  our  first  contact  when  a  typical 
response  to  my  request  for  an  interview  was,  "Why  do  you 
want  to  interview  me?"  or  "What's  important  about  my  life?" 
And  "Why  Richmond?"   With  some  encouragement,  many  became 
actively  involved  in  the  research  and  the  collection  of 
photographs,  and  began  recommending  others  to  be 
interviewed.   "On  the  Waterfront:   An  Oral  History  of 
Richmond,  California,"  became  their  project,  with  a  life  of 
its  own. 


This  set  of  oral  histories  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
story  of  Richmond.   It  is  one  piece  of  its  history  and  one 
effort  to  generate  community-based  literature.   I  hope  that 
it  will  encourage  others  to  record  the  stories,  the  songs, 
and  the  traditions  of  our  community  members.   They  have  a 
lot  to  teach  us. 


Judith  K.  Dunning 
Project  Director 


February  23,  1990 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY 
Stanley  Nystrom 

With  Stanley  Nystrom,  descendent  of  an  early  Richmond 
family,  I  opened  a  Pandora's  box.   He  is  a  valuable  source  of 
local  history,  and  I  could  have  easily  taped  eight  to  ten 
sessions  with  him.   Budget  limitations  allowed  the  taping  and 
transcribing  of  three  sessions  in  March  and  September  of  1985. 
Additional  background  tapes  were  recorded  at  the  Richmond 
Museum  and  during  a  driving  tour  of  Richmond. 

I  met  Stanley  early  in  the  project  when  I  was  doing 
preliminary  research  at  the  Richmond  Museum.   Stan  was  an 
active  Museum  volunteer,  and  I  had  heard  his  name  dozens  of 
times  before  we  met.   If  people  have  a  question  about 
Richmond's  history  or  need  to  verify  some  facts,  they  are  told, 
"Talk  to  Stan  Nystrom." 

As  background  for  my  interviews,  Stan,  a  lifelong  Richmond 
resident  and  retired  engineer  from  Mare  Island,  agreed  to  give 
me  a  tour  of  the  city.   Before  setting  out  in  his  '66  Mustang, 
we  met  at  Stan's  house  for  an  hour  poring  over  maps  of  the 
waterfront  from  the  mid-1800s  to  the  present. 

Technically,  these  on-the-road  recordings  are  rough  since 
Stan's  voice  was  competing  with  the  sounds  of  the  running 
engine,  passing  big  rigs,  and  the  pot  holes  of  unpaved  back 
streets.   But  these  personal  tours  were  extremely  helpful  to  me 
in  making  some  sense  of  the  area's  geography.   Stan's  comments 
revealed  some  of  the  changes  he  had  seen  over  the  years... "Oh, 
this  was  all  fields  when  I  was  a  kid  delivering  newspapers,"  or 
"During  the  World  War  II  years,  there  were  four  or  five  movie 
theaters  on  this  street."   Down  on  the  waterfront,  he  would 
say,  "The  California  Cap  Works  was  here.   It  was  one  of  the  few 
places  that  hired  women  before  the  war."  Stanley  gave  me  facts 
which  somehow  fit  in  as  the  project  developed. 

I  usually  left  Stan  feeling  overwhelmed  by  the  amount  of 
information  he  could  offer  along  with  the  reality  that  I  could 
not  capture  it  all  in  this  project.   Stanley,  a  methodical 
individual,  preferred  a  structured  interview  session  and  asked 
that  I  "pepper"  his  story  with  questions.   Barely  taking  a 
breath  after  finishing  a  topic,  he  would  ask,  "Okay,  what's 
next?" 

We  began  the  interview  by  focusing  on  his  family,  who  have 


roots  in  nineteenth  century  Richmond.   Stanley's  great 
grandparents,  who  were  English,  came  to  Richmond  by  way  of 
Australia  in  1857.   They  settled  on  a  twenty-acre  plot  at  15th 
Street  and  Ohio. 

A  grandfather,  John  Richard  Nystrom,  a  member  of  Richmond's 
first  school  board  and  city  council,  came  from  Finland  in  1971, 
hiring  on  with  Captain  George  Ellis,  who  built  Ellis'  Landing 
on  the  southern  waterfront.   Family  lore  has  it  that  John, 
after  working  at  sea,  wanted  a  farm  like  he  had  in  Finland.   He 
sought  rural  life  in  Richmond. 

In  addition  to  his  family  history,  we  talked  about  the 
World  War  II  years  and  the  time  just  prior  to  U.S.  entry  into 
the  war  when  England  contracted  with  Todd-California 
Shipbuilding  in  Richmond  to  build  thirty  U-boats.   It  was  a 
preview  of  the  tremendous  changes  to  come,  especially  the 
influx  of  workers  recruited  from  the  South  and  Midwest,  the 
housing  shortages,  and  the  transformation  of  the  landscape  as 
Richmond  sprouted  acres  of  war  housing  and  shipyards. 

Stanley  talked  about  how  these  events  affected  his  family. 
His  father,  a  former  Standard  Oil  employee,  died  of  Parkinson's 
Disease  at  age  57  and  was  buried  the  day  before  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack.   Mrs.  Nystrom,  like  many  local  residents,  took 
in  boarders  during  the  war  years  to  help  support  the  family. 
She  moved  out  of  her  bedroom  to  make  space  for  three  shipyard 
workers.   Stan  was  in  the  navy  and  then  began  work  as  an 
electrician's  apprentice  at  Mare  Island  for  $3.50  a  day. 
"While  all  the  shipyard  workers  were  walking  a  few  blocks  in 
one  direction,  I  was  commuting  twenty  miles  in  the  other 
direction."   He  worked  at  Mare  Island  for  37  years. 

I  found  that  Stan's  discussion  of  Richmond  during  the  World 
War  II  years  reflected  a  lot  of  what  lifelong  residents  were 
experiencing.   He  spoke  of  the  tremendous  changes  in  the 
town... "When  the  first  shipyard  hit,  it  turned  the  town  upside 
down.   All  of  a  sudden  there  were  too  many  people  in  town,  and 
it  was  a  24-hour-a-day  business  area.   People  just  seemed  to 
come  from  everywhere.   I  remember  being  kidded  about  the  way  I 
talked,  because  I  didn't  talk  with  a  Midwest  or  Southern 
accent . " 

A  major  topic,  expressed  not  only  by  Stan  but  by  many 
interviewees,  was  how  the  destruction  of  downtown  Richmond  in 
the  1960s  had  a  severe  impact  on  the  City,  equal  to  or 
surpassing  the  departure  of  shipbuilding  industries  immediately 
after  the  war.   This  subject  of  redevelopment  and  its  longterm 


effects  on  local  residents  deserves  more  attention,  and,  I 
think  is  worthy  of  an  additional  project. 

For  me,  a  highlight  of  the  project  was  reuniting  Stanley 
Nystrom  with  a  former  schoolmate,  Harry  Williams.   In  the 
course  of  the  interviews  I  had  asked  Stan  if  he  knew  any  blacks 
living  in  Richmond  before  the  1940s.   He  said,  "Oh,  I  went  to 
school  with  Harry  Williams  but  I  haven't  seen  him  in  forty 
years,  and  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  reach  him."   During  an  onsite 
interview  at  Ferry  Point,  I  happened  to  meet  Harry  Williams. 
Later,  when  I  asked  if  he  remembered  Stanley  Nystrom,  he  said, 
"Oh,  that  tall  skinny  kid..."  When  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
did  a  story  on  the  oral  history  project,  I  took  the  occasion  to 
bring  Stan  and  Harry  together  for  the  photograph.   They  had  a 
lot  of  catching  up  to  do,  and  I  think  they  are  an  example  of 
old  acquaintances  who  lost  track  of  each  other  with  the  influx 
of  new  residents. 

I  want  to  give  special  thanks  to  Stan  for  his  enthusiasm 
and  continued  support  during  this  project.   Despite  his  late 
wife  Ruth's  illness  and  his  own  more  recent  health  problems, 
Stan  was  always  available  for  consultation.   I  could  always 
count  on  seeing  him  at  Richmond's  Festival  by  the  Bay,  at  Point 
Richmond  Historical  Association's  meetings,  and  at  Richmond 
Museum  events. 

Stanley  Nystrom  is  a  valuable  resource  to  the  Richmond 
community  and  a  good  friend.   I  only  scratched  the  surface  in 
Stan's  interviews  and  I  hope  that  one  day  he  will  add  a 
supplement  to  this  oral  history  volume. 


Judith  K.  Dunning 
Project  Director 
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[Interview  1:      March  6,    1985]## 


Grandparents'    Arrival    in  Richmond 


Dunning:  What  is  your  full  name? 
Ny strom:  Stanley  Robert  Nystrom. 
Dunning:  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Nystrom? 

Nystrom:  It's  a  Swedish  name,  and  my  grandfather  came  from 
Finland.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  whole 
communities  of  Swedes  in  Finland.  He  came  from  a 
community  called  Gamlakarleby.  This  is  up  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  is  between  Sweden  and 
Finland.  The  Finnish  name  for  it  is  changed  now  to 
Kokkola,  but  both  names  still  apply.  I  looked  it  up  on 
the  map,  and  I've  even  gotten  some  literature  from  some 
relatives  back  there.  Chamber  of  commerce  type 
literature.  It  looks  like  an  interesting  place, 
something  like  the  coastal  New  England  towns.  Small, 
lots  of  trees  and  rocks  and  other  greenery  around. 

Dunning:     What  year   were  you  born? 

Nystrom:      Nineteen-twenty. 

Dunning:     You  were  born  right  in  Richmond? 


##   This    symbol    indicates  that   a   tape    or    a   segment   of    a 
tape  has   begun   or   ended. 


Nystrom:      Yes,    on  the  South  side   of   Richmond. 

Dunning:  You  were  just  talking  about  your  grandparents  Nystrom. 
What  was  your  grandfather's  name? 

Nystrom:  John  Richard  Nystrom.  He  was  Johann  in  Finland.  He 
left  there  when  he  was  eighteen.  The  best  I've  been 
able  to  figure  out  from  all  the  research  I've  done,  his 
mother  died  and  there  was  a  family  of  four  children.  I 
think  he  just  took  off  for  a  life  at  sea  to  kind  of 
relieve  the  financial  situation  at  home.  I  don't  know; 
I've  just  kind  of  put  that  together.  The  name  means 
"new  stream"  in  Swedish.  Any  other  "Stroms"  that  you 
run  across,  you  can  figure  out  what  they  mean  by 
realizing  that  Strom  means  stream. 

Dunning:     Did  you  know   him  well? 

Nystrom:  He  died  seven  years  before  I  was  born,  but  I've  learned 
a  lot  about  him.  Apparently  he  was  a  well-known  figure 
in  town,  so  lots  of  things  were  a  matter  of  record.  He 
was  on  the  first  school  board,  and  served  as  its 
president.  He  was  on  the  first  city  council  when  the 
city  was  incorporated.  He  was  involved  in  lots  of 
chamber  of  commerce  committees  and  things  like  that. 
In  later  life,  he  was  a  real  estate  developer  because 
he  had  subdivided  his  farm.  As  such,  he  was  interested 
in  community  affairs. 

Dunning:     Do  you  know  what  year   he  actually  came  to  Richmond? 

Nystrom:  Eighteen  seventy-one.  He  had  served  several  years  at 
sea,  and  was  twenty-three  at  the  time  he  was  here. 
From  what  I've  been  able  to  read,  he  advanced  quite 
fast  in  working  up  through  whatever  seamanship  ratings 
there  were  in  those  times.  Apparently  after  being  at 
sea  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  farm  life  like  that  he 
had  had  in  Finland. 


Dunning:  Do  you  happen  to  know  why  he  stopped  in  Richmond?  Were 
there  any  stories  handed  down  about  that? 

Nystrom:  Not  particularly.  I've  wondered  about  my  other  grand 
parents  the  same  way.  They  came  in  a  little  later  era, 
so  there's  a  plausible  explanation  for  them.  But  why 
he  stopped  in  Richmond,  I  don't  know  other  than  what 
I've  stated. 

Dunning:     What  was  your    other   grandparent's  name? 

Nystrom:  Well,  which  way  do  you  want  to  go?  Do  you  want  to  go 
to  my  paternal  grandmother,  or  to  my  mother's  parents? 

Dunning:  Why  don't  you  first  talk  about  your  paternal 
grandmother,  since  we're  on  that  side  of  the  family? 


Nystrom:  On  that  side  of  the  family,  it  would  be  my  great- 
grandparents  who  came  to  Richmond  in  1857,  from  England 
by  way  of  Australia.  They  made  a  stop  in  Australia, 
and  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  they  set  up  a 
business,  something  like  a  hardware  store,  and  didn't 
care  for  it,  and  moved  on  to  America. 

The  part  of  England  they  came  from  was  called 
Stropshire.  It's  on  the  border  between  England  and 
Wales.  I  don't  know  any  more  about  it  other  than  that. 
My  paternal  grandmother's  parents,  Owen  Griff  ins  and 
Kate  Evans,  were  English  and  were  married  there  in 
1852,  and  their  parents  were  also  born  in  England. 
Owen  Griffins  was  born  in  1821  and  Kate  was  born  in 
1831,  both  in  England. 

They  found  out  about  Richmond  on  the  boat  trip  from 
Australia  to  San  Francisco,  talking  to  a  fellow 
passenger.  They  decided  to  take  him  up  on  it,  so  they 
settled  in  Richmond  in  what  is  now  known  as  where 
Fifteenth  and  Ohio  Streets  intersect.  They  had  twenty 
acres  in  that  area.  Bear  in  mind,  there  were  no 
streets  or  railroads  there  then.  My  grandmother,  Mary 


Nystrom:  Griffins,  was  born  there  in  1860.  She  was  there  long 
before,  for  my  grandfather  got  there  in  1871.  However, 
in  1881,  just  like  in  the  movies,  my  grandfather 
married  the  girl  next  door. 

I  don't   know  which  way   to  go   now. 
Dunning:     What  about  the   other    side,   your  maternal    side? 

Nystrom:  They  came  later.  The  whole  family  of  six  came  over 
from  London,  England  in  1903.  In  1903,  Richmond  was  in 
a  boom  session  as  a  result  of  the  Standard  Oil  refinery 
being  built  here,  and  prior  to  that  Santa  Fe  built  the 
Western  terminus  of  their  railroad  here.  So  it  was  a 
boom  town  attraction  for  people  all  over  the  world. 
And  in  all  the  research  I've  done,  that's  exactly  what 
happened.  People  came  from  not  just  the  United  States, 
but  from  everywhere. 

I  assume  that  my  maternal  grandparents  came  here 
for  the  same  reason  that  everyone  else  did,  to  get  a 
job.  Maybe  there  was  something  going  in  the  depression 
direction  in  England  at  that  time.  I  don't  know,  but 
apparently  there  was  a  great  exodus  of  people  from 
Europe  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world  at  that  time. 
They  came  because  there  was  work  here,  even  though  it 
wasn't  a  city  until  later. 

My   mother   was  nineteen  at  the  time  she  came  here. 
Dunning:     What  was  her  family   name? 

Nystrom:  Taylor.  Charles  and  Sophia  Taylor.  I  have  some  papers 
on  my  grandfather  Taylor.  He  had  served  in  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery  in  Afghanistan,  in  1878-79,  in  the  same 
locale  that's  in  the  news  now,  Kabul.  He  had  served  as 
a  horse  driver,  I  guess  you  would  call  him.  I  have  his 
military  record  here.  He  was  a  good  boy  and  did 
everything  he  was  told.  He  got  all  the  recommendations 


Nystrom:  and  that  kind  of  thing.  It  was  interesting  to  run 
across  this.  He  got  discharged  when  he  was  about 
thirty  and  got  married  shortly  thereafter. 

Dunning:  So  your  grandparents  were  married  when  they  came  over 
here? 

Nystrom:  Yes,  they  had  four  children,  two  boys,  two  girls,  and 
my  mother  was  the  eldest.  I  still  have  the  receipt  tag 
for  their  transportation  on  the  Allan  Steamship  Line. 
On  it  are  three  adults  listed.  Because  my  mother  was 
nineteen,  I  guess  she  was  considered  as  adult.  The 
three  other  children  are  not  even  noted. 

For  that  trip  from  London  clear  to  San  Francisco, 
rail  and  ship,  for  the  whole  family,  $218.25  for  third 
class  passage,  prepaid.  It's  kind  of  hard  to  read  the 
tag.  I  was  formerly  under  the  impression  that  they 
came  by  way  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  and  across  Canada. 
But  now  I  look  at  the  tag,  and  it's  got  stamp  marks  on 
it  over  what  looks  1  ike  NY,  as  though  they  came  through 
New  York.  I  haven't  been  able  to  confirm  it  any  other 
way.  There's  no  one  I  can  consult  with. 

Dunning:  If  they  came  through  New  York,  they  probably  would  have 
come  through  Ellis  Island. 

Nystrom:  They  might  have.  But,  like  I  say,  something  led  me  to 
believe  they  came  by  way  of  Halifax.  I've  got  no  one  I 
can  talk  to,  to  straighten  out  the  question.  So,  I'm 
going  to  let  it  lay  there.  Maybe  someday,  I'll  try  to 
find  out  if  the  Allan  Steamship  Line  still  is  on 
record.  I've  got  no  desire  to  go  to  England  at  the 
present  to  check  on  the  ticket  and  all  that.  I  don't 
know  if  it's  worth  the  trouble. 


Dunning:  Also,  if  you  ever  get  to  New  York,  or  you  could  perhaps 
write,  you  can  check  and  see  if  they  did  come  through 
Ellis  Island. 


Nystrom:  The  way  I  understand  it  from  talking  to  my  mother,  they 
came  directly  to  Richmond.  Richmond  must  have  had  some 
kind  of  attraction  of  some  sort  then. 


Dunning:     What  was  your  mother's  name? 
Nystrom:     Edith   Mary  Taylor. 

Dunning:  Did  she  talk  much  about  her  first  impression  of 
Richmond?  Did  you  ever  ask  her  that? 

Nystrom:  No.  It's  partly  my  fault.  I  wasn't  interested  in  the 
earlier  days.  Now  I  am,  but  it's  too  late.  She  was 
quite  a  woman.  If  she  were  alive  now,  they  would  call 
her  a  liberated  woman,  because  she  worked  at  all  kinds 
of  jobs  all  her  life.  I  recall  various  places  that  she 
worked  before  she  was  married.  She  told  me  about 
working  as  a  waitress  in  a  hotel  in  Richmond,  and  also 
working  as  a  secretary  for  one  of  the  coal  and  transfer 
companies  in  Richmond.  She  always  managed  to  get  a 
job.  Maybe  some  of  them  were  short-lived  or  something 
like  that.  This  was  in  an  era  when  women  were  supposed 
to  stay  home  and  raise  the  kids. 

Dunning:     Do  you  think   it  was  a  financial    necessity? 

Nystrom:  I  suppose.  At  least  part  of  it,  because  there  was  a 
Depression  going  on  when  I  was  growing  up.  My  dad  was 
fortunate  enough  to  hold  on  to  his  job  at  Standard  Oil 
all  through  the  Depression  when  other  people  were  not. 


Dunning:  Did  your  father  work  at  Standard  Oil  right  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career? 

Nystrom:  Oh,  no.  He  worked  as  a  fireman  on  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad.  I'm  now  talking  about  the  time  before  he  was 
married.  He  served  down  in  the  area  around  Needles  and 
Yuma,  in  the  desert  country  down  there.  And  as  a 
fireman  in  a  steam  locomotive — that  strikes  me  as  the 
last  place  to  be.  It's  hotter  than  the  dickens.  In 
talking  to  him,  apparently  he  couldn't  pass  the  eye 
tests,  like  you  have  a  driver's  test  now  for  driving  a 
car.  His  vision  wasn't  good  enough  for  that,  so  he  had 
to  give  that  up,  or  maybe  it  was  the  fact  that  he  got 
married  that  he  gave  it  up. 

Later,  he  did  work  at  Blake  Brothers  Quarry.  He 
drove  a  little  "toy-sized"  locomotive  around  in  the 
quarry  there,  which  is  in  the  area  near  the  toll  plaza 
for  the  Richmond-San  Rafael  Bridge. 

Dunning:     By   Point   Molate? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  Well,  Point  Molate  is  a  little  further  up.  It's 
where  you  turn  off  to  go  to  Point  Molate.  I  can 
remember  being  taken  out  there  in  the  early  twenties 
when  he  visited  with  his  old  friends.  He  wasn't 
working  there  then.  I  got  to  sit  in  the  engineer's  lap 
and  blow  the  whistle  and  work  the  throttle.  It  was 
quite  a  thing  for  a  kid.  I  haven't  forgotten  it  yet. 

My  dad  also  worked  on  a  trolley  that  ran  out  the 
Long  Wharf  at  Standard  Oil.  I  guess  he  was  carrying 
over  some  of  his  railroad  experience.  Then  he  worked 
in  the  Experimental  Lab,  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
Chevron  Research.  It's  now  known  as  Chevron  Research 
and  is  quite  a  complex.  But  at  that  time,  it  wasn't  a 
big  thing.  They  called  it  the  Experimental  Lab.  He, 
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Nystrom:  as  far  as  I  know,  didn't  have  much  of  a  job.  He  was  a 
helper  of  some  sort  and  probably  cleaned  up  test-tube 
set  ups  and  things  like  that. 

In  the  early  days  I  can  remember  that  I  had  what  we 
called  a  Mackinaw,  which  is  a  wool  jacket.  And  perhaps 
out  of  necessity--they  couldn't  afford  to  have  it  dry 
cleaned — he  would  take  it  to  work  and  douse  it  up  and 
down  in  some  solution  they  had  at  the  lab.  I'd  get  it 
back,  and  I  smelled  of  the  solution  for  a  while. 

Dunning:     Was  it  clean? 

Nystrom:     Yes,     it    was   clean;   it  was  a   dry    cleaning   solution. 


Nystrom:  Over  the  years  they  were  introducing  leaded  gasoline, 
tetra  ethyl  lead.  Apparently,  he  and  some  others 
weren't  cautioned,  or  maybe  that's  the  way  things  were. 
You  don't  play  games  with  lead.  It  gets  into  your 
system  and  affects  your  brain  and  whatever.  He  wound 
up  along  with  the  others  with  Parkinson's  disease, 
which  is  kind  of  a  palsy.  In  my  teen  years,  he  was 
suffering  from  this. 

He  got  to  the  stage  where  he  couldn't  even  roll 
over  in  bed  and  things  like  that.  Of  course,  he  was 
off  on  sick  disability  then.  We  had  a  rigging  on  his 
bed  so  he  could  hoist  himself  over.  Nevertheless,  when 
I  would  come  in  late  at  night  from  dates  he  would 
holler  for  me  to  roll  him  over.  I  had  to  bathe  him, 
dress  him,  and  shave  him  and  all  that. 

Dunning:      How  old   a  man  was  he  when  the    symptoms   came   on? 


Nystrom:     Let  me  go  the  other  direction, 
he  died. 


He  was  fifty-seven  when 


Dunning:      He  was  a  young  man. 

Nystrom:  Yes,  I  think  so  in  that  respect.  But  at  fifty-seven  he 
was  like  the  picture  of  a  man  the  other  way — seventy- 
five.  Hunched  over,  stumbling  walk,  slurred  speech. 
His  hand  shook  when  he  went  to  sign  his  name.  It  would 
take  him  ten  minutes  to  sign  his  name.  That  part  of 
hi  si  if  e  wasquite  a  strain  on  my  mother,  in  caring  for 
him. 

Dunning:     Did  it   start  when  he  was  in  his  early   fifties? 

Nystrom:  As  far  as  I  recall,  the  whole  span  was  about  five 
years.  He  died  as  a  result  of  this  in  a  typical 
fashion  that  much  older  people  have,  the  kind  where  you 
stumble  and  fall  and  break  a  hip  bone.  He  did  that  at 
fifty-seven.  This  kind  of  thing  occurs  to  people  in 
their  eighties.  He  had  about  three  months  of  trying  to 
convalesce  from  that,  and  he  didn't  recover. 

I    guess  I   skipped  over   a  nice   part  of    his  life. 

Dunning:  This  is  actually  important.  We  can  finish  up  on  this 
area  first.  Then  we  can  go  back  a  little  bit.  You 
mentioned  that  some  of  his  other  co-workers  also  had 
Parkinson's  disease? 


Nystrom:     Yes.      He  was  the  last   of   the  five  or    six  to  go. 
Dunning:      Five   or    six  people   that  worked  together — ? 

Nystrom:  Yes,  they  all  had  the  same  problem.  It  affected  some 
of  the  others  in  other  parts  of  their  body.  I  remember 
meeting  one  of  his  friends  downtown.  This  man  had  a 
cane,  but  he  wasn't  using  it.  My  dad  explained  to  me 
that  this  guy  would  have  an  attack  and  all  of  a  sudden 
need  the  cane.  In  those  days,  Parkinson's  disease  was 
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Nystrom:  pretty  debilitating.  Now  there  are  surgeries  and 
things  they  can  do  for  it  that  are  almost  miraculous. 
This  Patricia  Neal,  the  movie  star,  has  gone  through 
it.  She's  back  in  full  swing.  At  least  they  can  do 
something  now.  They  couldn't  then. 

Dunning:  Was  it  established  that  it  was  directly  related  to  the 
lead? 

Nystrom:  No,  that  was  his  interpretation.  And  the  mere  fact 
that  there  were  others  having  the  same  thing  kind  of 
substantiated  it.  However,  those  days  were  like  these 
days  in  asbestosis  and  the  deal  with  the  soldiers  in 
Agent  Orange.  It's  hard  to  prove  and  the  industrial 
people  are  going  to  deny  it  and  all  that.  But  I  look 
back  and  I'm  convinced.  But  it's  all  in  the  past  now, 
so  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it. 

Dunning:     Did  the  company  ever  take  any  kind  of  a  stand  on   it? 

Nystrom:  He  was  on  sick  disability  for  two  years.  And  then  one 
day  a  man  came  from  the  company  and  just  closed  the 
account.  They  paid  off  a  lump  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  and  that  was  it. 


Dunning:      This  was  which   decade? 

Nystrom:  This  was  in  the  mid-thirties.  It  was  during  the  time 
when  I  was  going  to  high  school  and  dating  and  driving 
a  car  and  all  those  things  teenagers  do.  Like  I  said, 
my  dad  was — quote — an  old  man  at  fifty- seven. 

You  asked  if  my  mother  was  working  from  economic 
necessity.  Yes,  she  must  have.  They  kept  the  house 
going  on  my  dad's  insurance,  that  was  left  over  from 
when  he  had  worked  on  the  railroad.  He  belonged  to 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen.  I 
think  he  got  fifty  dollars  a  month  from  that  policy. 
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Nystrom:  When  I  look  back,  my  folks  performed  miracles  on  what 
little  money  they  could  get.  They  rented  a  room  in  our 
house  to  one  of  the  fellows  that  my  dad  had  met  on  the 
Long  Wharf.  He  was  a  steward  on  one  of  the  Standard 
Oil  tankers.  All  he  wanted  was  a  mail  ing  addr  ess  and  a 
place  to  come  to  once  a  month  when  they  were  in  port. 
That  was  one  source  of  income.  I  think  they  got  five 
dollars  a  month  for  that. 


Mother  Rents  Rooms  to  Shipyard  Workers 


Nystrom:  My  dad  died  in  '41.  He  was  buried  the  day  before  Pearl 
Harbor  Day.  Then  my  mother  was  a  widow  and  really  had 
to  scratch.  The  shipyard  boom  was  hitting  Richmond 
then.  We  took  in  shipyard  workers.  She  moved  out  of 
her  bedroom  and  three  workers  moved  in.  She  slept  in 
the  back  bedroom  at  that  time.  I  moved  into  what  she 
had  called  the  sewing  room.  I  guess  you  would  call  it 
a  third  bedroom  now.  It  was  a  big  house  we  lived  in. 
Then  she  rented  her  back  bedroom  that  she  had  first 
taken  over  to  an  elderly  couple  that  lived  with  us. 
The  fellow  worked  at  the  shipyard.  Mom  moved  onto  a 
couch  in  the  living  room.  That  was  the  way  the  support 
money  came  in  during  the  war  years. 

Dunning:     She  did  that  for   the  duration  of   the  war? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  In  fact,  one  of  the  fellows  that  was  in  the  front 
bedroom  stayed  for  a  long  time,  even  after  the  war  was 
over.  Finally,  when  I  got  married,  we  moved  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  had  to  find  another  place  to  live.  My 
mother  found  him  a  room  at  my  dad's  cousin's  house.  It 
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Nystrom:  was  right  back-to-back  with  the  ranch  house  where  my 
paternal  grandmother  had  been  born/  in  the  Fifteenth 
and  Ohio  area.' 


Job  at    Mare   Island 


Nystrom:  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  I  had  gotten  a  job  at  the 
Navy  yard  on  Mare  Island.  While  all  the  shipyard 
workers  were  walking  a  few  blocks  in  one  direction,  I 
was  commuting  twenty  miles  in  the  other  direction. 
That  seems  ridiculous,  but  I  wanted  to  get  an 
electrician's  apprenticeship.  I  had  been  trying  to  get 
that  apprenticeship  at  Mare  Island  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  When  the  war  broke  out,  of  course,  you  could  get 
a  job  just  like  that. 

Dunning:  Certainly  in  retrospect  you  made  the  right  decision. 
You  had  a  long-term  job. 

Nystrom:  I  think  so.  But  for  the  three  or  four  months  before  I 
got  the  job  at  Mare  Island  I  had  a  job  at  Standard  Oil, 
working  as  a  laborer.  You  get  bounced  around  in  that 
job.  You  don't  know  where  you're  going  to  work  each 
day.  One  day  you're  out  in  the  Long  Wharf,  loading  or 
unloading  cargo.  Another  day,  you're  swinging  a  pick 
on  the  railroad  tracks,  or  you're  filling  cans  or 
barrels  with  something.  Another  day  you're  shoveling 
asphalt. 


For     additional     information    on    the    family    renting 
rooms,      see    pages  59-61. 
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Nystrom:  Whatever,  working  as  a  laborer  was  a  job,  and  I  needed 
one,  but  I  wondered  about  my  future.  I  was  earning 
$7.50  a  day  at  Standard  Oil.  When  the  opportunity  to 
go  the  Mare  Island  came  up,  the  apprenticeship  was 
paying  $3.50  a  day.  You  do  a  lot  of  juggling  in  your 
mind  as  to  whether  it's  a  good  thing  or  not.  I  decided 
on  Mare  Island  and  wound  up  working  there  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  so  I  guess  it  was  all  right. 


Dunning:  I'm  going  to  go  back  a  bit  in  history  to  your 
childhood.  What  were  you  like  as  a  young  child?  Could 
you  describe  yourself? 

Nystrom:      In  what  way,   what  was   I  like? 
Dunning:     Your   disposition,    and — ? 

Nystrom:  What  did  I  like  to  do?  Well,  I  have  said  this  before, 
I  still  say  it.  I  wasn't  the  kind  to  get  deeply 
involved  in  sports.  Fathers  always  try  to  bring  up 
kids  to  be  football  players  or  baseball  players  or 
whatever,  as  though  it  was  almost  unAmerican  not  to.  I 
played  to  a  certain  degree  in  gym  classes  at  school, 
but  I  wasn't  too  sports-minded.  Even  now,  sure  I  watch 
the  Super  Bowl,  but  that's  an  exception.  Lots  of  times 
I  don't  even  care  about  that. 


My  interest  is  in  puttering  around  the  shop; 
namely,  woodworking.  I'll  give  my  dad  credit  for  that. 
He  apparently  got  me  started  in  that  direction,  and 
when  I  was  a  kid  I  built  my  own  kites  and  "roller 
skate"  skooters  and  coaster  wagons  that  you  could  steer 
like  an  automobile.  I  had  the  ability  and  curiosity  to 
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Nystrom:  climb  up  and  reach  on  the  shelf,  get  my  dad's  tools, 
and  to  scrounge  the  wood  pile  for  lumber.  I  guess  he 
didn't  like  it.  But  I  liked  that  kind  of  working. 

Dunning:     With  your  hands? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  I  still  do  that.  Now  I've  still  got  the  old 
desire.  I've  got  the  money,  and  supposedly  the  time. 
I've  got  quite  a  collection  of  tools  out  there  in  the 
shop  only  little  used,  and  I'm  annoyed  that  I  can't 
pursue  my  lifelong  interest. 

My  dad  spoke  of  duck  hunting  out  in  the  marshes  in 
what  is  now  the  Inner  Harbor  when  he  was  young.  I 
never  got  into  that,  although  my  dad  had  done  it.  But 
he  never  pursued  it  when  my  brother  and  I  were  growing 
up,  so  I  never  got  much  involved.  Sure,  I  had  fired  a 
rifle  and  shotgun  a  number  of  times,  but  that  was  not 
to  the  extent  that  people  do  it  now. 

Like  I  said,  he  steered  me  towards  woodworking, 
although  I  don't  think  he  did  it  intentionally.  But 
that's  the  way  things  happened.  The  things  I  built 
were  the  things  you  made  for  your  fun  during  the 
Depression — you  couldn't  go  out  and  buy  a  toy.  But  you 
didn't  know  that  then,  so  it  didn't  matter.  It  was  a 
lot  of  fun  building  a  kite  or  a  scooter  or  wagon  to 
ride  down  Cerrito  Hill  on.  Those  scooters  were 
improvised  out  of  a  single  roller  skate,  split  apart, 
and  wood  fruit  box,  both  nailed  to  a  two-foot  long  two- 
by-four.  They  were  the  forerunners  of  the  present-day 
skateboard. 

Dunning:      It   sounds  like  you  were  innovative. 

Nystrom:  I  still  like  to  think  I  am,  but  notoriously  short  on 
time  now.  I've  got  everything  but  time. 

Dunning:      How  many   brothers  and   sisters  in  your  family? 
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Nystrom:  I  had  just  one  brother,  seven  years  older  than  me. 
I've  gathered  through  conversations  with  my  mother  that 
there  were  a  couple  of  miscarriages  between  the  two  of 
us.  In  some  respects  seven  years  is  quite  a  separation 
for  kids.  I  always  had  an  older  brother.  As  I  look 
back,  we  got  along  and  we  didn't  get  along,  both  ways. 
He  was  killed  [in  April  1937]  when  he  was  twenty-three. 
He  had  been  married  for  not  quite  a  year.  I  think  it 
was  eleven  months.  He  was  a  pretty  good  brother  to  me. 

Dunning:     What  was  his  name? 

Nystrom:  Melvin  Taylor  Nystrom.  People  named  their  first  born 
with  the  maternal  family  name  in  those  days.  I  don't 
know  if  they  do  that  now. 

Dunning:  They're  starting  to  do  that  more  in  the  last  five  or 
ten  years. 

Nystrom:  Like  I  said,  he  was  killed  after  he  had  just  been 
married  and  a  baby  on  the  way.  Marguerite  [Clausen] 
you  met.  She  was  still  a  bride  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
widow.  It  hit  her  pretty  hard.  That's  another  story. 

Dunning:      It  must  have  hit  your  mother   pretty   hard  too. 

Nystrom:  But,  of  course,  before  she  knew  it  she  was  into  the 
grandmother  bit.  That's  a  pretty  broad  part  of 
somebody's  1  if  e. 


Dunning:      How   would  you  describe  your   mother?     Some  of  your   early 
memories  of  her,    what  was   she  like? 

Nystrom:      I   thought   I  had  already   hit   that  a  little. 
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Dunning:     You  have,    a  little.       I   was  just   wondering  if   there's 
anything  else  you  would  like  to  add. 

Ny strom:     Give  me   some  clues  as  to  what   direction  you  want  to  go. 

Dunning:      I'm  wondering  if  you  considered  there  to  be  important 
things   that    she  tried  to  hand  down  to  you. 

II 


Nystrom:  The  same  thing  that  all  parents  want  for  their 
children.  Like  I've  said  before,  we  were  growing  up  in 
the  Depression  years  and  although  we  didn't  realize  it 
at  the  time,  apparently  we  were  getting  by  but  just 
getting  by.  There  were  lots  of  people  who  weren't 
doing  so  good.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  then  is  the  way 
I'll  put  it. 

Dunning:      That  was  what  you  knew. 

Nystrom:  I  know  it  now.  I  thought  everybody  grew  up  that  way. 
I  had  a  lot  of  company.  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
beyond  that. 

Dunning:  You  mentioned  that  your  mother  worked  mostly  outside 
the  home.  Was  she  there  when  you  got  up?  Did  you  have 
breakfast  together? 

Nystrom:      Oh,   yes. 

Dunning:  I'm  just  wondering  if  she  had  a  typical  schedule  when 
you  were  young. 

Nystrom:  If  I  were  to  pick  a  particular  era,  let's  say  when  I 
was  either  pre-school  or  just  starting  school,  in  that 
time,  I  can  remember  that  the  house  we  lived  in  had  no 
heating  other  than  the  kitchen  stove  and  a  stove  in  the 
front  room  that  rarely  got  lit.  And  so  you  would  get 
out  of  your  bedroom  basically  dressed  and  go  in  the 
kitchen  and  finish  getting  dressed  and  lace  your  shoes 
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My strom:  up  and  all  that.  You  put  your  shoes  under  the  stove  to 
get  warm.  The  cat  was  under  there,  and  you  had  to 
chase  the  cat  out. 


My  mother  would  prepare  breakfast  and  take  my  dad 
to  work.  She  drove  the  carf  and  she  was  a  better 
driver  than  my  dad.  It  was  too  early  to  go  to  school 
then,  so  I  would  ride  with  her  out  to  the  refinery. 
They  would  pick  up  a  number  of  other  people  in  the  car. 
It  was  an  open  touring  car.  That's  how  I  remember  some 
of  Point  Richmond,  by  virtue  of  having  been  driven 
through  it  every  day.  I  look  back  and  I  remember  that 
there  were  hotels  along  Standard  Avenue.  I  just  barely 
remember  them,  but  they're  gone  now. 

She  had  a  job  as  a  salesperson  in  a  small  dry  goods 
store.  It  was  on  Eighth  Street  between  Macdonald  and 
Nevin,  called  Read's  Department  Store.  I  got  to  know 
Mr.  Read  very  well,  and  Mrs.  Read.  At  Christmas  time, 
Mrs.  Read  would  dress  up  as--quote — Mrs.  Santa  Glaus 
and  have  all  the  things  that  you  see  kids  going  to 
visit  Santa  Glaus  now.  I  would  tell  her  what  I  wanted 
her  to  tell  Santa  Glaus  to  bring  me.  I  recall  that. 

But  I  also  recall  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  my 
mother  came  home,  she  was  tired.  She  would  get  into 
the  kitchen  and  start  dinner,  but  the  first  thing  she 
would  want  me  to  do  is  run  back  to  the  closet  in  the 
heated  part  of  the  house  and  get  her  slippers,  take  her 
shoes  off  and  put  slippers  on.  I  didn't  think  much 
about  it  then,  but  reflecting  back  on  it  now,  it  was 
quite  a  1  if  e. 

Dunning:     Quite  a  long  day   too. 

Nystrom:  Yes.  Before  that  era,  in  the  year  before  I  went  to 
school,  my  maternal  grandmother,  Sophia  Taylor,  babysat 
me.  I  stayed  at  the  house  on  Fourth  and  Chanslor.  My 
grandmother  ran  a  little  four-room  boarding  house. 
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Dunning:      At   Fourth  and   Chan  si  or? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  The  place  is  still  there.  I  drive  by  it  every 
once  in  a  while  and  reflect  back  on  it.  My  grandfather 
built  me  a  large  rocking  horse,  so  large  that  you 
couldn't  take  it  out  of  the  backyard.  It  had  a  big 
rocker  platform  ,  and  the  body  of  the  horse  was  made 
out  of  a  telephone  pole.  It  had  a  mop  for  a  mane  and 
was  called  Spark  Plug,  after  Barney  Google,  from  the 
comic  strip.  The  Snuffy  Smith  comic  strip  grew  out  of 
Barney  Google. 

In  fact,  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  heading  it 
will  say  something  to  that  effect.  I  could  draw  a 
picture  of  Spark  Plug's  head,  the  race  horse.  I  drew  a 
cartoon  picture  of  Spark  Plug  for  Mr.  Read  who  ran  the 
department  store — he  promised  once  that  if  I  drew  him 
the  picture  he  would  give  me  something.  He  did.  He 
gave  me  an  oilcloth  table  top  and  on  it  was  a  map  of 
the  world.  I  hung  the  thing  on  my  bedroom  wall. 

Dunning:      It   probably   is  what   got  you  interested  in  maps. 

Nystrom:  It  might  have,  but  I  was  pretty  good  in  geography  in 
grammar  school.  I  enjoyed  it,  and  I  guess  I  still  do. 


Dunning:     What  was  the  house   that  you  grew   up  group  in? 
was  that  located? 


Where 


Nystrom:  When  my  folks  got  married,  at  that  time  my  grandfather 
was  enjoying  wealth.  He  gave  them  a  new  house  for  a 
wedding  present.  It  was  right  close  to  my 
grandfather's  house  in  the  last  five  acres  of  the  ranch 
that  he  had  kept  for  himself  and  not  subdivided.  The 
ranch  was  seventy  acres  and  he  kept  five  acres  for 
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Nystrom:  himself.  My  older  uncle  got  a  house  when  he  got 
married.  My  dad  got  a  house  when  he  got  married.  My 
youngest  uncle  was  ten  when  my  grandfather  died.  He 
lived  at  a  military  school  in  San  Rafael  and  got  a 
college  education,  which  was  quite  nice. 

As  for  all  my  aunts  in  between,  I  look  back  and, 
yes,  they  got  houses  some  way  or  another.  They  either 
got  a  house,  or  a  lot,  or  something. 

Dunning:     Were  the  houses  all   on  the  original    seventy   acres? 

Nystrom:  In  most  cases,  but  not  every  case.  We  were  talking 
about  my  parents1  house.  The  house  is  a  good-sized 
house.  It  had  to  be  moved  about  a  block  and  a  half 
because  the  schoolyard  expanded.  The  school  was  moved 
onto  my  grandfather's  ranch  territory  after  he  died. 
The  original  school  site  had  been  about  two  blocks 
away.  Apparently  they  needed  more  room,  so  they  moved 
into  the  five  acres. 


Dunning:     Wasn't  that   called  Nystrom  School   at  that   time? 


Nystrom:  Yes  it  was.  Like  I  said,  my  grandfather  was  president 
of  the  school  board.  I  assumed  that  he  donated  the 
land  for  the  first  school.  Look  at  it  this  way:  he  was 
in  the  business  of  selling  lots,  and  if  you've  got  a 
school  there,  it's  a  smart  investment  to  donate 
property  for  a  school  because  it's  am  incentive  for 
people  to  buy  there. 

It  happened  all  over.  The  schools  were  named  after 
the  school  board  members  then.  There  was  Harry  Ells, 
who  was  a  partner  of  my  grandfather  in  a  number  of 
business  dealings.  Harry  Ells  School  is  still  here. 
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Nystrom:  In  factf  they're  talking  about  closing  it  down  now. 
There's  a  Bel  ding  School  in  the  north  part  of  Richmond. 
Bel  ding  was  a  merchant  in  San  Pablo  who  was  al  so  on  the 
school  board. 

I  had  forgotten  your  original  question  about  the 
house.  You  wanted  to  know — 

Dunning:  We  had  driven  by  it.  For  the  purpose  of  this  tape 
recording/  I  wanted  the  address. 

Nystrom:  I  started  to  tell  you  the  house  was  on  the  property  and 
then  when  the  schoolyard  expanded,  it  had  to  moved 
about  a  block  and  a  half.  The  first  location  was  at 
246  South  Eleventh.  The  second  location,  which  I  spent 
most  of  my  life  at,  was  1115  Florida  Avenue,  about  a 
block  away.  I  spent  the  first  thirty-two  years  of  my 
life  in  that  house.  I  just  barely  remember  the 
circumstance  of  having  the  house  moved.  During  the 
move,  the  house  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  we 
had  to  climb  up  to  the  front  porch  on  a  ladder  and  work 
with  kerosene  lamps  in  the  house  for  that  one  night. 

For  some  reason  that  stuck  with  me.  I  must  have 
been  three  years  old  at  the  time.  I've  oftened  won 
dered  where  the  threshold  of  memory  begins.  If  it's  an 
outstanding  event,  I  think  it  can  begin  quite  early.  I 
do  remember  the  house  on  Eleventh  Street,  but  just 
barely.  The  first  half  of  my  life  was  spent  on  the 
Southside. 

There  were  eleven  children  in  my  grandfather's 
family.  My  dad  was  one  of  them.  One  of  the  children 
died  at  quite  an  early  age,  so  there  were  nine  aunts 
and  uncles.  Nearly  all  married  and  had  children  and 
lived  all  over  the  Southside.  So  I'm  related  to  quite 
a  few  people.  But  they  are  all  scattered  now.  I'm  the 
only  Nystrom  left  in  the  Richmond  phone  book,  although 
there  are  members  of  the  family  without  the  name 
Nystrom  around. 
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Dunning:  Which  is  pretty  amazing  considering  it  was  a  large 
family  back  in  the  generation  before  you. 

Nystrom:  Yes.  Eleven  kids  in  twenty-two  years.  My  grandmother 
was  a  busy  person.  I  knew  her  not  as  well  as  I  knew  my 
other  grandmother  who  babysat  me.  She  always  impressed 
me  very  nicely.  When  I  knew  her  she  lived  in  Berkeley. 
When  she  was  widowed  she  moved  there.  I  look  at 
pictures  of  her  now,  of  when  she  was  younger.  She  was 
quite  a  robust  woman.  Raised  on  a  farm  and  able  to  do 
a  lot  of  work.  That's  my  memory  of  my  grandmother.  Of 
course,  I  never  knew  my  grandfather. 

My  other  grandmother,  she  impressed  me  like 
Whistler's  Mother.  The  rocking  chair  type  and  all 
that.  I  have  a  picture  of  her  apparently  the  picture 
was  taken  just  before  she  got  married.  She  was 
beautiful  woman,  tall  and,  like  I  say,  a  beautiful 
woman.  But  I  never  knew  her  that  way.  She  was  always 
the  grandmother  type  to  me  from  a  little  kid's 
viewpoint. 


Dunning:  Do  you  have  some  early  memories  of  Richmond?  What  it 
looked  like?  What  are  some  of  your  earliest  memories? 

Nystrom:  I  can  give  you  information  based  on  my  memory  and  also 
on  my  research.  Richmond  was  a  one-business-street 
town.  That  street  was  Macdonald  Avenue.  In  the  early 
days  it  ran  from  the  Santa  Fe  depot  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  depot.  The  Santa  Fe  depot  was  down  at  Garrard 
Boulevard,  on  the  west  end.  The  Southern  Pacific  depot 
was  at  what  is  now  Sixteenth  Street,  near  the  BART 
station. 
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Nystrom:  Then  as  I  grew  up,  the  center  of  town  shifted  from, 
say,  between  First  and  Fourth  up  to  around  Sixth 
Street.  Then  it  shifted  to  Ninth  and  Tenth.  For  most 
of  the  life  that  I  remember,  the  center  of  town  was 
Tenth  Street.  It's  now  known  as  Harbour  Way.  That's 
Harbour  with  a  nu.n  I  always  got  disgusted  because 
they  had  to  spell  it  a  fancy  way. 


Of  course,  the  town  spread  on  Macdonald  clear  out 
to  San  Pablo  Avenue.  But  for  my  early  life,  most  of  it 
was  First  to  Sixteenth  Street.  Then  it  got  to  Twenty- 
third.  Twenty-third  was  kind  of  an  intersection  of 
importance.  Beyond  Twenty-third  we  called  uptown.  The 
uptown  end  of  Macdonald  had  a  streetcar  track  down  it, 
and  a  scattering  of  homes.  It  gradually  got  built  up, 
but  slower  than  downtown. 

I  learned  most  of  the  things  about  Richmond  as  a 
result  of  being  a  newspaper  carrier.  You  cover  the 
same  route  every  day.  Over  a  period  of  time,  I  guess  I 
had  four  or  five  different  paper  routes.  The  first  one 
I  had  I  got  when  I  was  fourteen.  That  would  be  1934. 
It  ran  from  South  First  Street  to  San  Pablo  Avenue,  and 
from  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  tracks  to  the  Bay. 

Dunning:      That's  quite   a    distance. 

Nystrom:  Yes,  it's  fifty-two  blocks  if  you  just  went  straight. 
I  zig-zagged  up  and  down  that.  I  did  not  have  the 
Stege  area.  But  in  zig-zagging  around,  there  were  lots 
of  empty  lots.  There  were  just  streets  and  sidewalks, 
and  not  many  houses.  As  a  result  of  all  this  land  boom 
and  developers  trying  to  sell  the  lots,  there  was  just 
a  scattering  of  houses  on  the  Southside.  You  might 
have  one,  two  or  three  houses  in  a  block.  Then  you  go 
one,  two  or  three  blocks  with  no  houses  in,  and  then 
another  house  and  go  on.  That  paper  route  was  fourteen 
miles  long.  I  look  back  and  wonder  where  I  got  all  the 
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Nystrom:  energy  to  do  it  every  day.  It  was  the  QsJslaD^  Tlit>.UDe 
afternoon  route,  mornings  on  Sunday.  I  must  have  been 
in  good  shape. 

Dunning:     Were  you  on  a   bicycle? 

Nystrom:  Yesf  a  bicycle.  It  was  quite  a  coveted  thing  to  get  a 
job  with  a  paper  route. 


Early.  JapaDe.S£_£ommiini£ie£ 


Dunning: 


Nystrom: 


In    the    fourteen    miles, 
responsible  for? 


how    many    homes    were    you 


About  a  hundred.  I  got  to  know  people  in  a  different 
way.  For  instance,  at  the  far  end  of  my  route — how  can 
I  describe  it  for  you — do  you  know  where  the  McDonald's 
hamburger  shop  is  out  on  San  Pablo  and  Wall  Avenues? 


Dunning:      Yes. 
Nystrom: 


That  was  almost  the  end  of  my  route,  out  there.  In 
that  area,  just  to  the  west  of  the  McDonald's  hamburger 
shop  on  Wall  Avenue  was  a  community  of  Japanese  people. 
They  had  flower  nurseries.  There  are  still  quite  a  few 
of  them  there,  but  there  were  many  more  then.  Of 
course,  the  freeway  wasn't  there,  so  Wall  Avenue  went 
right  on  through.  I  had  to  admire  those  people  for  the 
way  they  lived.  They  were  what  I  called  my  "first-of- 
the-monther s."  You  went  to  collect  for  the  paper  on 
the  first  of  the  month,  and  there  was  no  haggling;  they 
paid  you.  Some  even  gave  me  a  bunch  of  cut  flowers  to 
take  home  to  my  mother.  Gladioli  or  something  like 
that. 

In   some  respects,    they   led  a  frugal   life.     When  it 
came  time  to  get  the  money  for   the   paper,    they  might 
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Nystrom:  have  to  go  out  in  the  garage  to  a  tin  can,  and  get  the 
money  out  of  the  can  to  give  it  to  me.  But  in  that  old 
shed  of  a  garage  was  perhaps  a  brand  new  Buick  or 
similar  auto.  They  worked  hard  for  their  money  and 
they  spent  it  in  a  different  way  than  I  would  have.  I 
had  to  admire  them,  because  I  never  had  problems 
collecting  from  them,  although  in  those  Depression 
years,  I  had  a  lot  of  other  people  put  me  off  and  put 
me  off  when  the  paper  bill  was  due.  That  left  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  both  on  the  bad  side  and  on  the 
good  side. 

I  recall  that  there  was  a  little  building  out 
there  about  Forty-fifth  and  Wall.  I  learned  that  it 
was  a  Japanese  school,  that  after  the  Japanese  children 
had  gone  to  regular  school,  they  had  to  go  there  after 
school  and  learn  about  Japanese  customs,  things  like 
that.  Of  course,  when  I  went  to  school  there  were 
Japanese  children. 

Dunning:      In  your    class? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  I  still  know  some  of  them.  They  told  me  about 
that  school.  I  look  back  on  it  and  think  it  was  kind 
of  unusual,  but  at  the  same  time,  proper. 

Dunning:  Was  there  much  of  a  Japanese  community  in  terms  of 
numbers? 


Nystrom:  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it  into  numbers,  because  it 
would  be  a  guess  on  my  part  and  not  something  I  looked 
up.  I  would  say  there  were  two  or  three  hundred.  But 
they  took  up  quite  a  bit  of  space  with  their  nursery 
glass  houses.  You  can  see  them  now  if  you  look  off  the 
freeway.  A  lot  of  them  are  still  there. 

When  I  delivered  papers  there,  not  all  the  streets 
were  in,  and  I'd  have  to  cut  across  plowed  areas,  so  I 
would  have  to  get  off  and  push  my  bike  across.  There 
used  to  be  a  nice  house  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a 
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Nystrom:  plowed  area,  no  street  coming  up  to  it  or  anything. 
That's  the  way  it  was.  Invariably  you  delivered  to  the 
back  door  because  that's  the  one  they  used  the  most. 
Those  houses  are  still  out  there.  If  you  looked  at 
them  now,  you  would  realize  they  were  well  built,  and 
in  nice  places — not  shacks  as  you  think  of  in  Japan. 

Dunning:     Would  these   be   right  off   San  Pablo  Avenue? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  The  people  had  a  good  living  there.  Quite  a 
community  of  them.  The  nurseries  are  getting  closed 
down  because  of  encroachment  of  other  businesses,  but 
there's  still  a  community  of  Japanese  out  there.  Of 
course,  they've  gone  through  two  or  three  generations 
since. 


Japanese   Internment,   World  War   II 


Dunning:  This  is  a  whole  other  topic,  but  let  me  just  touch  on 
it  briefly.  Do  you  have  recollections  of  when  some  of 
the  Japanese  families  were  taken  away  for  internment? 

Nystrom:  Oh,  yes,  because  I  was  twenty-one  at  the  time,  and  some 
of  them  had  been  high  school  classmates  of  mine.  I 
don't  remember  the  individual  things.  I  remember  the 
general  circumstance.  I  thought  it  was  wrong  then 
because  I  knew  the  people.  Like  I  said  earlier,  I 
admired  them  for  having  paid  me  on  the  first  of  the 
month  all  the  time.  I  thought  they  were  nice  people. 
But  you  can't  look  at  the  situation  then  with  today's 
viewpoint.  I  suspect  that  the  president  did  what  he 
thought  was  right  at  the  time.  A  war  is  quite  a  thing, 
and  the  situation  then  was  not  normal.  We  went  from  a 
Depression  to  a  war.  There  was  no  in  between  there. 
Not  a  normal  life  at  all. 
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Dunning:  I've  heard  a  couple  of  stories  of  the  Japanese  people 
asking  some  of  their  Richmond  neighbors  to  watch  over 
their  nurseries  when  they  were  gone,  and  their  homes. 
Some  came  backf  but  a  lot  didn't. 

Nystrom:  Yes,  I  don't  doubt  that  a  bit.  I  remember  the  Adachi 
family  had  the  nursery  there,  and  they  came  back  to  it 
and  resumed  the  business.  How  things  got  taken  care  of 
during  the  interim,  I  don't  know.  I  guess  it  was  like 
you  say. 

Dunning:  Of  the  families  that  you  knew,  were  there  many  that 
didn't  come  back  to  Richmond? 

Nystrom:  Like  I  said  on  another  circumstance,  if  I  had  known 
then  that  I  was  going  to  be  interviewed  forty-four 
years  later,  I  would  have  taken  notes.  But  I  don't 
recall  particular  situations.  I  just  know  that  the 
community  is  smaller  now. 

Dunning:      That's  what    I  was   going  to  ask. 

Nystrom:  Apparently  the  people  either  went  to  something  else,  or 
lost  out,  or  what.  Bear  in  mind,  this  was  when  I  was 
in  my  early  twenties.  I  remember  the  community  as  a 
place  where  you  went  to  get  a  corsage  for  your  date 
when  you  went  out.  There  were  any  number  of  nurseries 
there,  and  they  had  the  little  stores  in  front  of  them. 
They  were  very  accommodating  on  that  kind  of  thing. 
The  fellow  always  got  a  bonus  of  a  boutoniere  along 
with  the  corsage. 

Like   I   said,    they    were  nice   people  as  a  whole. 
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Dunning:  This  discussion  got  started  by  talking  about  your  paper 
route,  and  the  Japanese  were  one  group.  Are  there  any 
other  groups  of  people  that  stand  out  in  your  mind? 

Nystrom:  Different  nationalities,  yes,  but  not  in  quite  as 
pronounced  a  group  as  the  Japanese.  Bear  in  mind  that 
people  who  settled  here  came  from  all  over  the  world. 
I  had  schoolmates  in  Nystrom  School — let  me  try  and 
think  of  some.  Dunleavy--as  Irish  as  they  come. 
People  with  obvious  English  backgrounds,  obviously 
Scandinavian  backgrounds.  Quite  a  few  Italians.  And 
there  was  a  Portuguese  contingent  here  even  before  the 
Richmond  boom. 

Dunning:     Before   the  turn  of   the   century? 


Nystrom 


Yes.  As  such  they  grew  to  quite  a  sizable  community, 
but  it  was  in  the  San  Pablo  direction.  I  remember 
going  with  my  dad  out  to  visit  a  family  out  on  Road  20. 
The  father  of  the  family  was  blind,  but  he  could 
recognize  my  dad  by  the  way  he  walked  or  talked.  We 
went  there  to  buy  what  was  called  Portuguese  beans,  or 
horse  beans.  They're  in  the  direction  of  a  lima  bean. 
They  grew  them  like  crazy  out  there.  And  they're  good. 
They're  just  a  little  difficult  to  eat.  You  have  to 
pop  them  out  of  the  skin.  I  recall  that.  The  reason 
why  I  happen  to  recall  it,  I  can't  explain.  It's  just 
one  of  those  things  that  stay  in  your  memory. 

These  visits  were  usually  to  a  small  ranch.  When  I 
grew  up  the  Nystrom  family  ranch  was  long  gone,  and  to 
visit  somebody  on  a  ranch  was  a  little  bit  of  an 
adventure  for  me. 


Dunning: 
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Nystrom:  I  guess  what  you  would  call  small  remnants  of  ranches. 
They  were  up  in  the  area  towards  San  Pablo  and  in  San 
Pablo. 


Nystrom:  As  for  other  people  on  my  paper  route,  there  were 
blacks.  We  called  them  Negroes  then.  We  got  along 
fine.  I  had  several  as  schoolmates.  I  still  know 
them.  I  wound  up  working  with  one  at  Mare  Island.  The 
black/white  situation  as  we  have  now  just  didn't  exist 
then.  You  just  didn't  think  of  it  then  in  terms  of  the 
way  you  think  about  it  now. 

Dunning:      That  was   Marguerite   Clausen's   impression   also. 


They  were  just  another  person,  just  like  anyone  else. 
They  came  good  and  bad.  Some  you  knew  well  and  some 
you  didn't.  I  didn't  put  any  importance  on  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  With  the  advent  of  the  shipyard  there 
was  the  whole  different  concept  of  how  blacks  and 
whites  got  along.  When  people  came  from  the  South, 
both  black  and  white,  they  brought  their  feelings  with 
them.  I  think  this  made  it  rough  on  the  blacks  who 
were  here  already.  That's  my  own  opinion.  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  ones  that  were  here  already  and  had 
established  a  much  better  life  than  apparently  was 
going  on  in  the  South.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  they  had 
to  defend  themselves  against  these  attitudes  brought  in 
from  the  South. 


I  remember  one  fairly  "well  off"  black  family  here, 
half  a  block  south  of  my  grandmother  Taylor's  place  at 
Fourth  and  Chanslor,  where  I  was  babysat  before  I  was 
school  age.  I  palled  around  with  an  adopted  son  of  the 
family.  He  was  three  or  four  years  older  then  me.  He 
showed  me  how  to  play  "stick-in-the-mud,"  how  to  fly  a 
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Ny strom:  kite,  how  to  spin  a  topf  shoot  marbles,  and  those  kinds 
of  things  that  boys  do.  His  dad  was  a  grading  and 
paving  contractor,  as  I  recall,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  big 
equipment  in  the  yard  next  to  their  house. 

Dunning:     Do  you  recall   their  names? 

Ny  strom:  Sam  Rogers,  and  his  wife's  name  wasquite  unusual  in  my 
opinion,  Roxanna.  Roxanna,  as  I  recall,  was  crippled 
in  some  way,  as  she  walked  with  a  limp.  The  adopted 
boy's  name  was  Earl.  I  believe  Earl  moved  to  Hawaii  a 
few  years  before  the  war. 

About  ten  years  later  on  I  had  the  Rogers  as  one 
of  my  paper  routes  customers,  and  still  remembered  when 
I  called  to  collect  for  the  newspaper. 

Dunning:      Did  the  black  families  that  you  knew  1  ive  in  one  area? 

Nystrom:  No,  they  were  scattered  here  and  there.  There  was, 
later  on,  a  community  up  in  the  north  part  of  Richmond, 
a  collection  of  them  up  there.  But,  no,  the  ones  I 
knew  were  scattered  around.  There  was  another  family 
down  in  the  Southside.  I  never  knew  exactly  where,  but 
I  would  guess  it  was  somewhere  close  to  Shipyard  Two 
was  later  built,  about  Seventeenth  Street  below 
Potrero,  or  somewhere  near.  Their  name  was  Ellison.  I 
never  knew  the  family  well,  but  I  knew  they  were  there. 
One  of  the  sons  became  a  policeman.  Another  one  was 
pretty  good  on  the  football  team  in  high  school.  They 
were  people  like  any  other  people.  You  didn't  put  any 
importance  on  the  fact  they  were  black,  or  unimportance 
on  the  fact  they  were  black.  It  was  like  the  Swedes 
and  the  Irishmen  and  the  Chinese  and  whoever  else  were 
around. 

Dunning:     Of    those   families  that   were   there   before  World  War   II, 
do  you  know  any   that  are   still   here  now? 
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Nystrom:  Yes,  like  I  said,  one  worked  with  me  at  Mare  Island, 
right  up  to  the  end  of  my  time  there.  He  retired  about 
the  same  time  I  did. 

Dunning:     What  was  his  name? 

Nystrom:  His  name  was  Ivan  Graves.  In  gr  ammar  school  I  knew  his 
brother  Algie  better  than  I  knew  him.  His  brother  was 
my  age,  and  the  Graves  I  worked  w  ith  at  Mare  I  si  and  was 
the  younger  brother.  Of  course,  we  remembered  one 
another  because  we  were  old  "South  si  ders." 

Another  black  schoolmate  of  mine  in  grammar  school 
was  Harry  Williams.  He  also  had  a  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  career,  although  he  worked  in  a  different  shop 
than  I.  He  was  a  shipf  itter.  He's  still  around  in  the 
Richmond  area,  although  I'm  not  sure  of  exactly  where. 

If 

Dunning:     Do  you  remember  where  they   used  to  live? 

Nystrom:  On  South  Third  Street  between  Virginia  and  Cutting,  as 
I  recall.  It  was  not  a  community  of  blacks;  they  were 
the  only  ones.  I  delivered  the  paper  to  the  matching 
house  next  door  at  the  Johnstons.  Don't  ask  me  how  I 
remember  all  these  names  from  fifty  years  ago,  but  I 
do.  I  can  even  recall  some  of  the  house  numbers  of 
where  I  delivered. 


Other   Early  Residents 


Nystrom:  As  far  as  other  nationalities,  there  were  quite  a  few 
Italians.  We  had  Italian  neighbors  when  I  lived  on  the 
Southside.  I  grew  up  with  the  children  of  the  family. 
One  of  the  kids  was  younger  than  me,  and  the  daughter 
and  another  son  were  older  than  me.  It  was  a  typical 
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Nystrom:  situation  in  that  they  did  what  Italians  did.  They  had 
their  grapes  and  wine.  They  stomped  the  grapes  and 
made  wine  for  themselves.  I  remember  growing  up  with 
that.  It's  interesting  to  look  back  on  it. 

The  people  next  to  them,  the  father  of  the  family 
was  English  and  the  mother  was  a  San  Pablo  Portuguese. 
A  large  friendly  family,  and  now  they're  scattered.  Of 
course,  the  parents  are  dead.  They  had  a  little 
chicken  yard  in  the  back.  One  Easter,  I  got  a  little 
baby  chick  and  I  was  talked  out  of  keeping  it  by  my 
parents.  It  wasn't  good  to  have  a  chick  just  as  a  pet. 
"Let  them  take  care  of  it  in  their  chicken  yard,"  I  was 
told,  "and  you  can  go  visit  your  chicken  now  and  then." 

Dunning:      Is  that  what  you  did? 
Nystrom:      Yes,    I   did. 

Dunning:  Were  the  Italians  in  a  certain  kind  of  business?  Does 
that  stand  out  in  your  mind? 

Nystrom:  In  this  particular  family  next  door,  the  Bianchinis, 
the  father  worked  in  the  pottery  works  making  bathroon 
fixtures.  I've  come  to  the  conclusion,  looking  back  on 
it,  that  the  part  of  Italy  they  came  from,  which  I 
think  was  Northern  Italy--!  can  get  the  answers  for 
this  if  I  really  took  the  trouble.  Apparently  they 
have  pottery  works  in  that  part  of  Italy.  They  came 
over  as  experienced  people  and  worked  in  the  potteries 
that  were  in  Richmond. 

The  father  was  very  desirous  of  wanting  to  be  an 
American.  I  can  remember  helping  him  with  his  English 
reading  lessons,  stuff  that  I  had  in  first  grade — "Look 
at  Tom  with  the  cat,"  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I'd  help 
him  read  that,  and  maybe  once  in  a  while  he  would  give 
me  a  nickel  or  a  dime  for  having  done  it.  I'm  still 
acquainted  with  the  children  of  the  family,  but  they 
don't  live  in  Richmond  anymore. 
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tfdt  time.  . 


Dunning:     Did  Richmond  feel   like   a   small   town? 

Nystrom:  Yes,  very  much  so.  Richmond  was  twenty-thousand  people 
in  the  1930  census,  and  twenty-three  thousand  in  the 
1940  census.  That  ain't  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  change. 
When  the  first  shipyard  hit,  it  just  turned  the  town 
upside  down.  All  of  a  sudden  there  were  too  many 
people  in  town,  and  it  was  a  twenty-f our-hour-a-day 
business  area.  Not  right  at  first,  but  it  got  that 
way.  People  just  seemed  to  come  from  everywhere.  I 
remember  being  kidded  about  the  way  I  talked,  because  I 
didn't  talk  with  a  Midwest  or  Southern  accent.  They 
said  I  talked  funny.  To  me,  they  talked  funny.  But, 
that's  the  way  it  goes.  In  a  sense,  little  Richmond 
was  invaded,  overrun,  and  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of 
people  from  elsewhere — never  to  be  the  same  again. 

There  was  just  a  tremendous  change  in  the  town. 
You  wonder  how  the  city  survived  it.  Can  you  imagine 
the  impact  on  the  schools  and  on  the  police  force  and 
on  all  the  other  services,  such  as  restaurants  and 
things  like  that,  when  you  suddenly  put  four  or  five 
times  as  many  people  in  the  town?  Just  bingol 

They  didn't  all  have  a  place  to  stay,  especially 
at  first.  They  were  living  in  rented  bedrooms  and 
shacks  out  in  the  back  of  a  house,  or  wherever  they 
could  find.  And  for  a  while,  a  lot  of  them  had  to 
exist  by  living  in  cars  and  washing  up  in  the  service 
station  restrooms  and  that  kind  of  thing,  until  they 
found  a  place. 
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Dunning:  Were  the  townspeople  of  Richmond  consulted  at  all,  or 
involved  in  any  of  the  planning?  Or  did  you  have  any 
warning  that  this  huge  change  was  going  to  happen? 

Nystrom:  There  was  a  warning,  or  a  certain  lead  on,  because  the 
first  shipyard  began  before  World  War  II  hit  the  United 
States.  It  was  built  in  '41,  before  the  United  States 
was  in  the  war.  It  was  what  became  Shipyard  One.  It 
was  then  called  Todd-Cal  if  ornia  Shipyards,  and  they  had 
a  contract  to  build  thirty  freighters  for  England. 
They  had  to  build  a  shipyard.  They  built  the  shipyard 
and  the  first  ship  simultaneously. 

I'd  have  to  brush  up  on  the  facts,  but  as  I 
roughly  recall  them,  eight  or  nine  months  after  they 
started  the  shipyard,  they  launched  the  first  ship, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  short  of  amazing. 
This  was  the  first  of  thirty. 

Then  the  war  started,  and  they  needed  more  yards. 
The  new  contracts  were  for  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  and  not  England.  Although  it  was  the  same 
outfit  heading  it,  it  was  suddenly  known  as  Kaiser 
Shipyards.  Kaiser  was  originally  involved  with  the 
Todd-Cal  if  ornia  Shipyard.  It  grew  into  such  an  immense 
thing  that  he  had  to  consolidate  with  other  big 
contractors.  I  think  they  called  it  the  Big  Six. 
Bechtel  was  one.  It  was  an  enormous  thing  to 
undertake. 

It's  still  a  miracle  what  they  were  able  to  turn 
out  there.  Building  that  first  ship  and  the  shipyard 
in  nine  months  was  amazing.  Then  they  went  from  there 
even  faster  than  that.  Then  when  they  really  got 
going,  there  was  a  launching  almost  every  day  down 
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Nystrom:  there.  Bear  in  mind,  they  put  out  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seven  ships  in  four  years  plus.  That's  an  awful 
lot  of  ships. 

From  what  I've  been  able  to  read  since,  the  ships 
built  for  the  Maritime  Commission  in  the  United  States 
totalled  twenty-seven  hundred  and  something,  and  over 
seven  hundred  of  them  were  built  here  in  Richmond. 
Now,  there  were  also  shipyards  in  Oakland;  there  were 
shipyards  in  Sausalito,  and  San  Francisco.  All  of  this 
had  an  impact  on  the  entire  Bay  Area.  But  Richmond  was 
kind  of  a  microcosm  of  that. 


Dunning:  Did  you  find  that  for  people  that  lived  here  before 
World  War  II,  did  you  become  closer,  or  did  you  feel 
scattered? 


Nystrom:  We  felt  scattered,  I  would  say.  You  used  to  go 
downtown,  let's  say  for  Christmas  shopping.  It  would 
come  out  in  the  paper  each  day,  "X  number  of  shopping 
days  until  Christmas."  About  the  last  week  or  two 
before  Christmas,  you  would  go  downtown  shopping,  and 
you  would  bump  into  everybody  that  you  knew.  Maybe  you 
hadn't  seen  them  all  year,  but  you  knew  everybody. 
They  were  just  out  shopping  just  as  you  were.  Then  it 
got  to  a  point  where  you  knew  nobody.  Now  it's  got  to 
a  point  where  you  don't  even  go  downtown  because  it's 
dangerous  to  go  there.  There's  been  a  whole  flip-flop. 

Your  question  is  about  whether  we  got  together  or 
scattered.  We  got  scattered,  because  families  were 
going  off  to  war.  Others  were  moving  in.  They  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  with  dif 
ferent  backgrounds,  different  accents,  and  different 
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Nystrom:  attitudes.  Prior  to  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  they  had  come  from  all  over  the  world  in  the 
boom  that  occurred  around  the  Standard  Oil/Santa  Fe 
bit. 

This  other  boom  that  hit  with  the  shipyard  was  a 
different  kind  entirely.  Most  of  the  people  were  from 
the  Midwest  and  the  South,  but  they  were  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  also.  And  there  was  a  significant 
number  from  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  unrest  in  Europe. 

Dunning:      That   came  to  Richmond? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  A  lot  of  them  had  to  learn  the  language  after 
they  got  here.  I  didn't  know  of  any  at  the  time,  but  I 
have  since,  in  my  research,  found  out  about  this.  One 
man  in  particular  was  Dr.  Hans  Goldschmidt.  I  don't 
know  if  you  know  what  a  shopsmith  is?  It's  a  multi 
functional  woodworking  tool,  a  combination  machine. 
This  man  who  invented  it  was  a  refugee  from  Hitler's 
Germany.  He  came  here  before  the  war  and  later  and  was 
working  at  the  Richmond  shipyards  and  had  the  idea 
while  he  was  working  and  developed  it  after  the  war  was 
over.  He  became  a  rich  man  as  a  result.  He  died  just 
recently.  [tape  interruption] 


Dunning:  We've  decided  to  continue  talking  about  World  War  II 
in  our  next  session.  Now  we're  going  to  talk  a  little 
more  about  pre-World  War  II  in  Richmond. 

One  of  the  things,  I  wanted  to  asked  you  when  you 
were  talking  about  your  father  and  his  working  for 
Standard  Oil,  did  you  get  the  feeling  that  Richmond  was 
a  company  town? 
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Nystrom:  No.  A  major  dominant  company,  yes,  but  not  a  company 
town  per  se,  because  my  impression  of  company  towns  is 
where  they  have  the  only  store,  and  they  run  the  store, 
and  they  own  the  houses  and  so  forth. 

Dunning:      Like  Hercules? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  Hercules  was  a  company  town.  So  was  Tormey. 
Maybe  you  don't  even  know  where  Tormey  is. 

Dunning:      No. 

Nystrom:  Tormey  was  the  smelter  for  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Corporation  located  midway  between  Rodeo  and 
Crockett.  On  the  point  there  they  had  a  big  smelter 
and  a  company  town.  Crockett  was  sort  of  a  company 
town  having  only  the  sugar  refinery.  But  I  wouldn't 
call  Richmond  a  company  town  in  the  same  respect, 
because  while  the  city's  growth  began  with  Standard 
Oil,  and  Standard  Oil  began  as  a  result  of  Santa  Fe 
being  here  two  years  before  that,  there  were  other 
things  in  Richmond. 

Sure,  if  Standard  Oil  were  to  close  down  it  would 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  town,  maybe  more  so  than 
when  the  shipyards  closed  down,  because  Standard  Oil 
had  been  here  for  eighty-odd  years.  But  there's  lots 
of  other  things  in  Richmond,  and  there  always  have 
been.  The  shipping  is  the  big  one  that  can't  be 
ignored.  A  lot  of  people  don't  realize  that  the  Port 
of  Richmond  is  number  two  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
in  tonnage  handled,  and  has  been  so  for  decades.  There 
was  the  Ford  plant  for  twenty-five  years.  There  were 
the  Pullman  shops.  There  were  all  the  potteries. 

Dunning:     And  the   Filice  and  Perrelli   cannery. 

Nystrom:  Yes,  the  cannery.  The  cannery  was  a  seasonal  sort  of 
thing.  Over  in  the  area  north  of  the  Santa  Fe  yards 
and  west  of  the  Santa  Fe  tracks  was  steel  fabrication 
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Nystrom:  mills  and  a  foundry.  In  North  Richmond  was  a  furniture 
factory.  It  was  diversified.  But  Standard  Oil  was  the 
big  one.  Santa  Fe  was  perhaps  a  runner-up.  Or  maybe 
Ford,  when  Ford  was  going,  was  the  runner-up. 

Dunning:  I'm  wondering  how  closely  involved  Standard  Oil  was 
with  the  politics  of  Richmond. 

Nystrom:  Oh,  very  much  so.  But  I  think  they  were  rightfully  so. 
I  don't  think  they  dominated  it  to  the  point  of  being 
overwhelming.  But  they  have  a  right  to  be  represented. 


Winehaven 


Nystrom:  We  were  talking  about  other  industries.  Another  one 
that  comes  to  mind  is  Winehaven.  A  lot  of  people  don't 
realize  that  one  of  the  biggest  wineries  in  the  world 
was  in  Richmond.  A  lot  of  people  in  Richmond  don't 
even  know  that. 

Dunning:     And  it's  still   a   gorgeous  building. 

Nystrom:     Yes.      It's  kind  of   a  monument  to  the  bricklayers'    art. 

Dunning:      Do  you  recall  when  Winehaven  was  in  operation? 

Nystrom:  Before  my  time.  Prohibition  hit  about  the  time  I  was 
born.  What  I  remember  was  a  former  thing. 

Dunning:  I  heard  they  tried  to  come  back  with  grape  juice  and 
sacramental  wine. 

Nystrom:  I  think  the  word  is  that  they  tried  to  maintain  with 
grape  juice  and  they  couldn't,  no.  I  don't  think  they 
tried  to  make  a  comeback.  I  think  they  just  tried  to 
hold  on.  But  it  wasn't  enough. 
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Dunning 


Ny  strom 


So,     basically,     after 
thriving  industry. 


Prohibition    it    was    gone    as    a 


I've  read  some  things  in  my  research,  and  that  was 
quite  an  establishment.  Now  there  would  be  a  company 
town.  They  had  their  own  houses,  some  kind  of  a  school 
out  there,  although  I  don't  interpret  it  as  being  an 
elementary  school,  perhaps  a  preschool  school,  or 
something  like  that.  They  had  their  own  little  hotel. 
It  was  off  to  the  side.  It  was  kind  of  remote. 


Two  or  three  schoolmates  from  my  high  school  days 
commuted  from  there  and  went  to  high  school  with  me. 
For  me,  I  lived  in  the  Southside  and  the  high  school 
was  up  in  the  Northside.  It  was  about  two  or  three 
miles.  I  thought  that  was  a  long  ways  to  go  to  school, 
but  they  went  much  further  than  I  did.  I  think  they 
rode  the  bus  and  the  streetcar. 


When  I  was  in  high  school  the  streetcars  were 
gone.  I  walked  to  high  school  from  the  Southside,  but 
most  of  the  time  I  rode  my  bike,  because  that's  about 
the  time  I  got  my  paper  route  and  I  needed  it 
immediately  after  school,  which  goes  back  to  my  aspect 
of  sports.  I  never  got  involved  in  sports  because  I 
didn't  have  the  time.  I  had  a  paper  route. 

Dunning:      You  had  a  fourteen-mile  route. 

Nystrom:      I    got    my    exercise.        [pause]       We    got    off    the    track 
somewhere.     What  were  we  talking  about? 

Dunning:     We    were    talking    about    Winehaven   and   some    of    the 
industries.      You've  mentioned  quite   a  few. 

How  about  the  molasses  industry  on  Point  Molate? 
That  is  still  there. 

Nystrom:     Yes,    as  far   as  I   know.      I'm  not  too  knowledgeable  about 
that.      I  just   know   it   always  seemed  to   be   there.      It 
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was    a    going    thing.        Point    Orient    is    between    Point 
Molate  and  Point  San   Pablo.      Have    I  lost  you? 


Dunning:      No,    I   know   where   it   is. 

Nystrom:  Out  in  that  little  valley  there,  Standard  Oil  had  what 
was  called  the  can  factory.  I've  gathered  from 
research  since  that  they  made  the  square  five-gallon 
cans,  the  old  ones,  packed  two  to  a  wooden  box.  The 
cans  were  filled  with  kerosene,  a  product  from  the 
refinery.  All  of  this  was  shipped  to  the  Orient.  I 
run  into  the  phrase  "oil  for  the  lamps  of  China"  all 
the  time.  The  can  factory  there  apparently  folded  up 
for  some  reason  or  another,  economic  or  whatever. 
Maybe  electricity  came  to  the  Orient.  I  don't  know. 
There's  a  little  nook  in  there,  and  that's  where  the 
molasses  bit  had  gone  in.  Somewhere  in  that  territory. 
I'm  not  knowledgeable  enough  on  that.  I  think  you 
should  rely  on  somebody  else,  or  wait  until  I  can  look 
it  up  for  you.  I  shouldn't  be  making  statements  for 
the  record  that  I'm  not  good  at. 

But    that's   always    been   kind   of    a  little   remote 
corner. 


Dunning:  It  is.  In  fact,  I  was  out  there  yesterday,  and  the 
road  is  two-way  until  you  hit  that  last  stretch  going 
out  to  the  molasses  plant.  And  then  it  becomes  a  one 
way  road. 

Nystrom:  You  could  have  gone  the  road  up  the  hill  and  down  again 
to  the  yacht  harbor  at  Point  San  Pablo. 

Dunning:  Yes,  I  decided  not  to  do  that  to  my  car  yesterday.  I 
would  have  to  push  it. 

Nystrom:  It's  not  that  bad  a  road.  It's  always  been  an 
interesting  place  because  they  had  fish-reduction 
plants  out  there.  They  had  Parr-Richmond  Terminal  No. 
4  out  there.  It's  still  a  city  terminal.  There  was  a 
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Ny  st  r  om : 


Dunning: 


whaling  station  nearby.  If  you're  going  to  ask  me 
about  the  whaling  station,  I  can  tell  you  darn  near 
nothing,  because  I  wasn't  familiar  with  it.  It  was  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  city,  and  it  was  also  in  the 
fifties. 


Yes,     it    was   only    a  pretty    short   time, 
from   the  fifties   until    early   seventies. 


It   just   went 


Nystrom:  That's  a  research  item  all  its  own  because  it  was  the 
last  whaling  place  in  the  United  States  when  it  folded 
up.  What  a  lot  of  people  don't  know  is  that  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  was  the  whaling  center  in  the  1800s, 
even  more  than  New  Bedford  and  New  England  because  the 
people  in  New  Bedford,  the  whalers,  had  to  come  around 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  result  of  whaling  thinning  out 
in  the  Atlantic.  They  came  to  the  Pacific.  Naturally, 
the  same  people  who  were  big  in  New  England  were  here. 
My  understanding  is  that  a  lot  of  the  Portuguese 
contingent  that  came  here  settled  here  as  a  result  of 
being  whalers,  because  the  whaling  ships  would  go  to 
the  Azores  first,  for  a  crew  on  their  way  around. 

Dunning:  There's  a  really  large  Portuguese  community  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

Nystrom:      There  is? 
Dunning:     Yes. 

Nystrom:  Maybe  as  a  result.  Again,  it's  an  item  that  even 
people  here  didn't  realize,  that  as  a  result  of 
switching  around,  the  Bay  Area  was  even  bigger  than  New 
England  as  far  as  whaling  goes.  Normally,  when  you 
think  of  whaling,  you  think  of  New  England.  But 
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Nystrom:  there's  the  two  extremes,  the  last  whaling  was  in 
Richmond.  There  was  no  connection  between  the  two. 
There  was  quite  a  chunk  of  time  between  them.  One 
wasn't  a  carry  over  of  the  other,  not  by  a  long  shot. 
That's  just  something  I've  encountered  in  research.  I 
was  a  little  surprised  by  it  myself. 


Dunning:  What  about  Castro  Point,  since  we're  out  in  that  area — 
the  site  of  the  Richmond-San  Rafael  ferry? 

Nystrom:  Castro  Point.  We  had  a  ferry  there.  The  ferry  was 
there  from  1924  on.  The  same  ferry,  before  1924,  was 
about  half  a  mile  closer  to  Standard  Oil,  around  by 
where  the  toll  plaza  of  the  bridge  is.  I've  often 
looked  for  a  name  for  that  point,  and  it  just  doesn't 
have  any.  For  the  lack  of  a  name,  I've  tended  to  call 
it  Quarry  Point,  because  the  same  point  had  a  quarry 
wharf  on  it. 


The  ferry  used  one  part  of  the  wharf  and  the 
quarry  used  another  part.  The  quarry  had  a  conveyer 
belt  to  carry  the  rock  quarry  products  down  to  barges 
to  be  carried  off  to  other  parts  of  the  Bay.  I  think 
the  date  was  1914  on  the  beginning  of  the  ferry  there. 
It  shifted  in  1924  to  Castro  Point.  It  did  quite  a 
business  there.  It  was  interesting  going  across. 

My  folks  had  friends  in  Sebastapol.  That's  in 
Sonoma  County.  The  person  we  visited  was  an  engineer 
when  my  dad  was  fireman  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  They 
had  a  chicken  ranch  in  Sebastapol.  We  would  go  to 
visit  them  on  a  Sunday.  It  was  an  all-day  trip.  We 
always  stopped  on  the  San  Quentin  side  to  buy  seafood 
to  take  with  us.  There  was  an  abandoned  ferry  on  a 
little  spit  of  a  wharf  there  run  by  Spenger's,  the 
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Nystrom:  Spenger's  of  Berkeley.  We  would  pick  up  fresh  crab  and 
take  it  to  the  people,  who  apparently  lived  on  chicken 
all  their  life.  They  were  grateful  for  a  nice  treat. 

I  recall  that  because  it  was  an  all-day  trip  to  go 
over  there.  You  got  a  chance  to  stand  out  on  the  deck 
and  throw  bread  crumbs  at  the  seagulls  and  they'd  dive 
for  it.  We  did  that  on  all  the  ferries.  Running  the 
cars  on  the  ferry  boat.  They  ran  them  bumper  to  bumper 
and  put  chocks  under  the  wheels.  You  had  to  climb  over 
things  to  get  back  to  your  car  if  you  wanted  to  get 
back  in  before  they  unloaded  the  first  ones. 

Dunning:  It  was  about  a  thirty-minute  trip  over  to  Point  San 
Quentin? 

Nystrom:  I've  forgotten  whether  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 
Somewhere  in  there.  My  wife  made  that  commute  after 
high  school  when  she  went  to  Marin  Junior  College  in 
Kentfield.  It  was  a  daily  affair  for  her.  There  were 
no  junior  colleges  in  Contra  Costa  County  then,  so  she 
went  over  there.  I  went  to  the  same  junior  college  at 
night  immediately  prior  to  World  War  II.  I  took 
electricity  and  radio  in  night  classes  with  two  of  my 
friends.  We  rode  the  ferry  over.  We  always  had  to  cut 
the  class  short  to  catch  the  last  ferry  home.  In  fact, 
the  instructor  was  very  accommodating  on  that.  If  you 
had  a  ferry  schedule  to  meet,  you  met  it,  because  if 
you  missed  the  last  ferry  boat,  then  you  had  to  return 
by  way  of  San  Francisco,  which  included  two  bridge 
tolls. 


Above:  Charles  and  Sophia  Taylor, 
Stanley  Nystrom's  maternal 
grandparents.   Richmond, 
California.   Circa  World 
War  I. 


Below:  Photo  postcard  of  Edith 

Taylor,  Stanley's  mother, 
before  her  marriage. 
1908 


The  Nystrom  family  before  Stanley  was  born. 
Melvin,  and  mother  Edith.   Circa  1917. 


Father  Edwin,  brother 


Stanley  Nystrom's  childhood  home,  located  at  1115  Florida  Avenue, 
Richmond.   The  house  was  a  wedding  gift  from  Stanley's  grandparents, 
John  and  Mary  Nystrom,  to  his  father,  Edwin  Nystrom  in  1912. 


Stanley  Nystrom,  electrician's  mate,  2  cl,  U.S.  Navy 
Reserve,  age  24.   During  World  War  II,  he  was  stationed 
for  13  months  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.   For  seven 
months  after  the  war,  he  served  at  the  Naval  Landing 
Equipment  Depot,  formerly  the  Albany  Racetrack.   Photo 
1944. 


Stanley  Nystrom,  at  age  18,  on  a  riding  excursion  in  the  El 
Sobrante  Hills.   Stanley  emphasized  that  riding  horses  was  not 
one  of  his  usual  activities.   On  the  day  this  photo  was  taken, 
he  was  on  a  field  trip  with  fellow  paperboys  from  Richmond.   1938 


Engagement  portrait  of  Ruth  Hawkins  and  Stanley  Nystrom, 
June  1952.   Wedding  was  August  23,  1952. 
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[Interview  2:      March  14,    1986] 


Dunning:  We  had  begun  last  week  talking  about  the  early  war 
period  in  Richmond,  and  I  know  you  had  mentioned  that 
England  had  contracted  with  the  Todd- Cal if  or nia 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  build  thirty  ships  to 
replace  those  lost  in  German  U-boat  attacks.  Do  you 
think  this  was  the  beginning,  or  a  preview  of  what  was 
to  come  in  Richmond? 

Nystrom:  Obviously  it  was  very  much  that.  We  weren't  thinking 
of  Richmond  as  a  shipyard  town  in  those  days.  It 
definitely  was  an  industrial  town,  but  having  somebody 
in  January,  1941,  suddenly  building  a  shipyard,  which 
is  no  small  thing,  and  then  build  a  ship  at  the  same 
time  they  are  building  a  shipyard,  was  a  different 
story.  In  doing  so,  that  first  ship  they  built  was  a 
record-breaker  in  itself,  even  though  it  took — I  think 
it  was  nine  months  to  prefabricate  subassembl ies  and 
build  it.  That  was  a  faster  method  of  building  a  ship 
then.  It  kind  of  put  Richmond  on  the  map.  People  got 
wind  of  the  fact  that  there  were  jobs  here  and  that 
they  were  hiring  anybody  and  everybody  because  it  was 
on  a  cost-plus  contract. 


Dunning:  On  this  first  contract  for  shipbuilding  in  1940,  did 
more  local  people  work  in  the  shipyards,  or  did  they 
actually  start  recruiting  at  that  period? 

Nystrom:  I  think  they  actually  started  recruiting  at  that 
period.  But  I  don't  really  know.  Bear  in  mind,  I  was 
twenty,  twenty-one  years  old  then  and  not  very  much 
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Ny strom:  history  record-minded.  I  wish  I  could  answer  you,  but 
I  can't.  I  can  just  give  you  an  opinion. 

Dunning:  That's  fine.  One  of  the  things  I'm  trying  to  get  a 
sense  about  is  how  was  it  for  local  people.  When  did 
you  really  start  feeling  the  change  in  terms  of  the 
population? 

Nystrom:  Right  away.  By  right  away,  I  mean  the  end  of  '41,  the 
beginning  of  '42.  Of  course,  the  war  was  declared  in 
December  of  '41,  and  that  had  an  impact  on  the  whole 
country.  Richmond  was  the  kind  of  town  in  which  the 
restaurants  closed  at  night;  when  the  movie  was  over, 
the  show  stopped  and  folded  up.  A  few  years  later  it 
was  a  twenty-f  our-hour-a-day  town.  It  was  so  flooded 
with  people,  and  the  yards  were  working  round-the- 
clock,  round-the-cal endar.  There  were  no  more 
weekends,  or  nights.  It  was  just  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week. 

I  remember  the  first  bunches  of  people  that  came 
here  started  having  trouble  finding  a  place  to  stay.  I 
had  no  idea  what  it  was  going  to  be  like  later  on.  We 
weren't  geared  for  that  kind  of  people,  or  that  number 
of  people.  I  remember  one  situation  it  was  my  habit, 
if  I  wrote  a  letter,  I  would  walk  down  to  the  post 
office  and  mail  it.  I  was  approached  in  the  post 
office  lobby  one  time  by  a  fellow  that  couldn't  write 
but  wanted  to  send  a  message  home  that  he  had  arrived 
and  everything  was  okay.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  write 
the  letter  for  him.  I  did.  I  don't  think  you  know 
what  post  office  pens  then  were  like,  but  they  were  the 
world's  worst.  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  a  grown 
man — 


Dunning:     Who  was  illiterate. 

Nystrom:  Yes,  that's  the  word  for  it  now.  I  didn't  know  that 
kind  of  term  then.  He  just  walked  up  to  me  in  the 
lobby.  People  would  do  that  for  him. 
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Dunning:      He   didn't  act   embarrassed  or   self-conscious? 

Nystrom:  No.  I  was  a  little  surprised,  especially  when  I  look 
back  on  it. 

Dunning:     But  you  went   along  with   it? 

Nystrom:      I    went    along    with    it.        I    felt    like     I    was  taken 

advantage    of,     because    I   certainly    wouldn't   want  to   set 

up  a  habit   of   that  for   everybody   that   did  it.  That's 
an  example   of   the   situation  that  hit   us. 

Dunning:  Do  you  recall  the  destination  of  that  letter?  Was  that 
going  to  the  South  or  the  Midwest? 

Nystrom:      I  think  it  was  the   Midwest.      But   I'm  not   sure. 

Dunning:  I  was  wondering  whether  the  first  group  of  people  that 
came,  if  they  were  recruited  from  the  Midwest,  rather 
than  the  rural  South? 


Nystrom:      This  was  in  that  era   before  the  war    started. 
Dunning:      It  was  right  before  the  war? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  I  remember  one  other  thing.  I  think  it  was  a 
little  later  on.  It's  an  example  of  how  the  situation 
was.  And  it  wouldn't  be  much  later  on.  Like  I  said, 
the  restaurants  were  used  to  closing  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  and  evenings.  There  was  one  holiday  that  hit 
town.  I've  forgotten  what  it  was.  Much  of  the  town 
was  closed  by  its  natural  way  of  doing  things.  There 
was  a  big  ad  in  the  paper  that  some  liquor  store  had 
gotten  a  whole  carload  of  liquor.  Okay,  here  are  all 
these  people  who  have  earned  money  like  they've  never 
earned  before,  with  nowhere  to  spend  it.  And  they 
can't  even  find  a  restaurant  open  to  buy  a  meal.  But 
the  liquor  store  was  open.  Well,  you  can  imagine  the 
outcome  of  that  kind  of  a  situation  over  a  quiet 
holiday  weekend. 
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Dunning:      It  really  made  an  impression? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  Later  on,  when  the  war  started  and  people 
enlisted,  I  recall  one  other  thing.  I  was  walking  down 
Macdonald  Avenue  at  night  and  I  saw  this  group  of  navy 
Shore  Patrol  men  being  mustered  together  and  given 
their  orders  for  the  night,  to  go  out  on  patrol.  The 
fellow  that  was  giving  the  orders,  I  recognized  him  as 
one  of  our  policemen  on  the  police  force,  only  he  was 
wearing  a  navy  uniform  at  the  time.  I  can  say  for 
once,  the  navy  made  good  use  of  a  person's  talents.  In 
other  words,  this  man  was  a  policeman  in  Richmond,  so 
they  sent  him  back  to  Richmond  in  the  capacity  of  a 
navy  policeman.  His  name  was  Cray  croft.  I  don't  know 
what  his  rank  was  within  the  police  department  then, 
but  I  think  he  made  lieutenant  sooner  or  later.  That's 
another  little  facet  of  what  it  waslike  in  the  town. 

Dunning:  Some  people  have  mentioned  to  me  that  it  kind  of  became 
"honky-tonk"  around  here.  Was  that  right  in  Richmond, 
or  was  that  more  on  San  Pablo  Avenue? 


Nystrom:      I  woul d  say  the  1  atter,   but  it  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by    "honky-tonk". 

Dunning:     Lots  of   bars,    a  red  light  district. 

Nystrom:  It  must  have  been,  because  San  Pablo  was  not  an  incor 
porated  town,  nor  was  it  very  big  then.  It  was  one  of 
the  outlying  areas.  If  that  situation  is  going  to 
grow,  it  will  grow  in  the  outlying  areas  first.  I 
don't  doubt  that  there  was  lots  of  this  kind  of  thing, 
but  I  don't  particularly  recall  the  details  of  it.  I 
was  a  resident.  I  wasn't  one  of  these  people  coming 
in.  I  had  a  home  to  go  to  and  a  place  to  get  a  meal 
and  whatever  entertainment  and  all  that.  But  these 
people  didn't. 
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Nystrom:  Another  thing  I  remember  was  Schwartz's.  The  Schwartz 
family  are  old-timers.  They  got  one  or  possibly  two 
dance  halls  going.  It  was  really  something.  I  thought 
it  was  kind  of  laughable,  but  the  shipyard  workers 
would  attend  the  dances  in  brand  new  rigger's  boots  and 
their  hard  hat  and  all  that.  They  were  so  proud  of 
being  shipyard  workers.  But  I  thought  it  was/  like  I 
said,  laughable  to  go  to  a  dance  with  polished  rigger's 
boots.  Do  you  know  what  rigger's  boots  are? 

Dunning:     They're  the   steel-tipped  toes  and  real    heavy? 

Nystrom:  Well,  riggers  boots  are  a  little  variation  on  that. 
They  go  up,  but  they're  laced  clear  to  the  toe. 

Dunning:     And  they   go   up  almost  to  the   knee? 

Nystrom:  Yes,  they  give  you  protection  on  that.  But  it  was 
quite  the  thing.  If  you're  working  in  a  shipyard, 
you  got  your  boots  with  your  first  paycheck  and  things 
like  that.  A  lot  of  people  don't  know  what  a  rigger 
is.  Do  you? 

Dunning:     Well,   yes. 

Nystrom:      Okay. 

Dunning:     What  would  the  women  wear?     Do  you  recall    that? 


Nystrom:      Not    particularly,    no.      These    stood   out 
were   all    spiffed   up  to   go    to   a   dance, 
their  work  clothes  in  a  fancy  way. 


because   they 
So  they    wore 


There  was  no  TV.  You  either  went  to  a  movie,  or 
you  went  to  one  of  these  dances,  or  you  hung  around  in 
a  bar.  That  was  it. 
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Dunning:     Where  were   the   dance  halls? 

Nystrom:  They  weren't  big  ones.  One  was  on  Tenth  Street,  which 
is  now  Bar  bo  urw  ay ,  just  south  of  Mac  don  aid.  If  I  were 
to  describe  it  as  behind  Martin's  Grill,  a  lot  of 
people  would  recognize  that.  Another  one  was  up  in  the 
second  floor  on  the  north  side  of  Macdonald  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  or  Seventh  and  Eighth.  I  think  it 
was  Sixth  and  Seventh,  a  small  ballroom  there.  The 
Schwartz's  were  musically  inclined.  So  I  guess  they 
made  a  little  ensemble  and  played  for  the  dances. 

Dunning:     Was  that  just  open  during  the  wartime? 

Nystrom:  I  know  that  it  got  opened  up  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
but  I  don't  know  when  they  finally  folded  up. 


Reaction  of   Longtime  Residents 


Dunning:  I'm  trying  to  get  an  idea  whether  there  was  much  of  a 
mix  for  the  residents  of  Richmond  and  the  newcomers,  or 
what  kind  of  feeling  you  had.  Suddenly  there  was  this 
onslaught  of  people. 

Nystrom:  There  had  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  mix  because  these 
people  didn't  have  a  place  to  live.  Lots  of  homes, 
particularly  on  the  Southside  rented  out  spare 
bedrooms.  Pretty  soon,  when  it  got  to  the  point  of 
saturation,  they  were  renting  out  even  more  than  that. 
Sheds  in  the  back  of  the  house  were  rented  for  people 
to  sleep  in.  They  were  so  desperate  that  people  were 
sleeping  in  their  cars,  sleeping  in  all-night  movies 
and  things  like  that  because  they  just  didn't  have 
anywhere  to  go. 
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Nystrom:  And  yet  they  had  money.  They  were  making  —  I  think 
about  a  dollar  an  hour  was  the  prevailing  wage  out 
there.  That's  eight  dollars  a  day  in  a  era  when  that's 
a  lot  of  money.  From  their  standpoint,  I  think  they 
would  be  very  frustrated  to  have  the  wherewithal  and 
not  be  able  to  get  some  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Dunning:     Or   it  might  be    spent   in  the  wrong  places,    too. 
Nystrom:      You  can   see  where  it  would  lead  to  that. 

Dunning:  I  just  finished  a  book  that  was  written  during  that 
time  called  Skip  £p  My  LO.U,  by  William  Camp.  It  was 
about  a  family  coming  from  Arkansas,  in  a  trailer,  to 
work  in  the  shipyards.  It  goes  through  the  whole 
feeling  of  arriving  here.  The  young  wife  had  visions 
of  a  little  house  with  a  picket  fence  that  was  going  to 
be  ready  for  her.  They  ended  up  in  a  trailer  camp. 
They  parked  in  a  deserted  lot  first,  which  soon  had  ten 
other  trailers  in  it.  But  then  they  got  kicked  out  by 
the  health  department  and  ended  up  in  a  trailer  camp  on 
San  Pablo  Avenue. 

Nystrom:      I   don't   doubt  any   of   this. 
Dunning:      It    sounded  pretty   gruesome. 
Nystrom:      I   can  imagine  it  was. 

Dunning:  Having  an  idea  or  a  conception  of  what  California  was 
going  to  be  like  and  arriving  and  it  was  no  dream,  for 
some  of  the  people. 

Nystrom:  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin—this,  perhaps,  relates 
more  to  my  time  in  the  service — I  was  from  this  area, 
and  all  the  servicemen  with  me  were  from  somewhere 
else.  As  soon  as  they  learned  that  I  was  from 
California  or  mainly  here,  they  all  just  told  me  what 
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My strom:  they  didn't  like  about  the  place.  "Wisconsin  has  more 
cheese."  "They've  got  palm  trees  in  Florida."  Or,  "Do 
you  call  that  a  beach?"  This  kind  of  thing. 

My  reaction  to  all  this  was,  "It's  like  your  house 
with  all  your  relatives  visiting  you  at  once,  and  then 
they  complain  because  they're  crowded  and  you  don't 
have  everything  for  them."  They  left  a  situation  at 
their  hometown  where  the  impact  of  war  was,  perhaps,  a 
lot  less.  Then  they  come  out  here  with  a  lot  of 
people.  As  a  native,  I  didn't  like  being  complained  to 
all  the  time,  but  that's  the  way  it  was. 

Following  the  war,  a  lot  of  the  people  left  and 
then  turned  around  and  came  back  because  they  had  a 
taste  of  what  it  was  like  out  here.  When  they  were 
here  they  forgot  all  the  bad  things  about — quote — back 
home.  They  had  to  go  back  home  once  or  twice  to  find 
out.  It  must  be  a  true  statement,  because  before  the 
war  Richmond  was  about  twenty-three  thousand,  and  now  I 
think  it's  in  the  upper  eighties.  The  area  around  San 
Pablo,  El  Cerrito,  and  El  Sobrante  have  all  grown 
enormously  and  stayed  that  way,  for  the  most  part. 

Dunning:  Because  after  the  war  a  lot  of  people  moved  out  to 
those  areas,  too,  from  Richmond. 

Nystrom:  Talking  about  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  the  impact 
of  the  population  changes  only  diminished  a  little. 
Now  they're  having  families  and  so  it's  probably  grown 
back  up. 

Dunning:  I  spoke  to  one  person  who  was  a  Richmond  resident,  and 
she  had  the  idea  that  everyone  was  going  to  leave  after 
the  war  and  go  back  to  where  they  came  from  and  that 
Richmond  would  be  the  same  small  town  again. 

Nystrom:  That's  true,  because  they  were  all  talking  about  "When 
the  war's  over,  I'm  getting  out  of  this  place."  That's 
true. 
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Dunning:  But  instead  a  lot  of  people  went  back  and  got  more  of 
their  families  and  then  returned. 

Nystrom:  Yes.  Maybe  they  realized  that  you  have  to  have  a  j  ob 
somewhere  and  if  a  metropolitan  area's  got  better 
prospects  of  a  job  than  going  back  to  a  farm  in  the 
Midwest  or  Southf  they're  going  to  do  it.  We  were 
definitely  in  the  minority;  the  natives  were.  We  were 
swamped. 

Dunning:  You  were  in  a  really  unusual  situation.  Did  you  feel 
put  upon  or  were  you  really  caught  up  in  the  whole 
patriotic  war  effort? 

Nystrom:  I  think  a  little  of  both.  I  don't  feel  put  upon  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  person  or  that  person,  just  the 
impact  of  a  large  number. 

Dunning:      There  were  too  many   people  in  the  area. 

Nystrom:  Too  many  people,  yes.  Everywhere  you  went,  if  you  rode 
the  bus,  or  went  to  a  movie  or  something,  you  had  to 
stand  in  line,  when  you  never  gave  it  any  concern 
before. 


Dunning:  What  about  services  like  the  police  and  social 
agencies?  The  impact  must  have  been  enormous. 

Nystrom:  Yes,  you're  right.  But  my  impression  would  be  as  a 
spectator  and  not  as  a  participant.  So  I  don't  know 
how  to  answer  you.  But,  yes,  and  particularly  the 
schools. 

Dunning:     This  is  what   I  was  going  to  ask  you  next. 
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Nystrom:  The  school  where  my  grandfather's  ranch  was,  Nystrom 
School,  was  a  six-room  school.  They  put  a  thirty-room 
addition  to  it  and  doubled  the  shifts.  It  was  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  area  where  the  shipyards  were.  I 
lived  there.  I  was  a  block  away.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  housing. 

Another  thing  we  haven't  talked  about—we  talked 
about  some  of  the  lousy  housing  that  people  had  to  put 
up  with.  But  the  federal  government  came  in  and 
literally  commandeered  the  vacant  property  that  was 
available  on  the  Southside.  The  Southside  had  lots  of 
paved  streets  and  sidewalks  and  empty  blocks,  empty 
lots,  or  maybe  only  two  or  three  houses  in  a  block. 
They  moved  in  and  built  hundreds  of  two-story  apartment 
houses.  I  think  they  had  about  eight  or  ten  units, 
each  one. 

Dunning:  Wasn't  that  something  like  seventy-thousand  units, 
total. 

Nystrom:  I  could  get  the  figures.  I  have  a  feeling  like  it  was 
more  than  that.  I  think  I  showed  you  two  pictures  shot 
from  Point  Richmond  six  months  apart.  One  was 
absolutely  devoid  of  any  buildings,  and  the  next  was 
just  jammed  with  buildings.  Those  apartments  weren't 
bad  at  all.  I  imagine  they  were  a  whale  of  a  lot 
better  than  the  people  left  from  wherever  they  came,  in 
many  respects.  Some  of  them  are  still  in  existence. 
There  are  three  different  tracts  of  housing  that  became 
permanent  ones.  One  of  them  is  Atchison  Village,  at 
the  intersection  of  Garrard  Boulevard  and  Macdonald 
Avenue. 


Dunning: 


Nystrom: 


They    were  a  little  fancier   to  start  with, 
built  for   officers? 


Weren't  they 


Not  to  my  knowledge,  no.  They  were  the  same  as  all  the 
others.  Then  there  is  what  they  call  Triangle  Court, 
which  is  up  where  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe 
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Nystrom:  railroads  cross  one  another  in  the  north  end  of  town. 
The  third  one  is  in  the  area  where  my  grandfather's 
ranch  was.  It  was  called  Nystrom  Village.  All  three 
of  those  are  still  in  existence.  Nystrom  Village  was 
thoroughly  refurbished  about  a  year  ago. 

Dunning:     Weren't  they  restuccoed?     They  look  quite   different. 

Nystrom:  They  were  repainted  on  the  outside.  I've  forgotten  how 
many  dollars  the  whole  rebuilding  cost.  That  was  in 
the  papers  of  about  a  year  ago.  I  think  they  spent 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  unit  on  the  whole  batch. 
That's  quite  a  bit  of  money  for  r ef  urnishment.  There 
are  about  six  or  eight  square  blocks  of  this  kind  of 
housing  in  Nystrom  Village,  with  sixty  units  in  it.  As 
I  say,  the  housing  wasn't  too  bad,  because  if  you  look 
at  them  now,  they  still  would  attract  people  to  come  in 
and  rent. 

Dunning:  But  isn't  that  the  cream  of  the  crop  that's  still 
standing?  Wasn't  a  lot  of  war  housing  built  just  in 
rows  of  a  couple  stories  high? 

Nystrom:  They  were  built  on  every  available  space.  They  were 
built  parallel  to  the  streets  if  that's  what  you  mean 
by  rows.  The  tracts  that  still  remain  are  angled  this 
way  and  that,  and  they  have  trees  growing  in  them  now. 
To  that  extent,  you're  right.  I  wouldn't  term  it  as 
rows  of  houses  any  more  than  these  houses  outside  here 
are  in  rows.  It's  the  same  thing.  We  had  housing 
apartments  on  one  side  of  where  we  lived.  The  grade 
level  of  the  lots  was  a  little  low. 

One  day,  a  steady  stream  of  dump  trucks  came  and 
j  ust  dumped  load  after  load  after  load  of  dirt  for  days 
and  built  up  the  height  of  that  half-block.  A  private 
individual  couldn't  afford  to  do  that,  but  the 
government  came  in  and  did  that  all  over  the  Southside. 
Wherever  there  was  anything  low,  they  built  it  up  to 
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Nystrom:  street  level.  Where  they  got  the  fill  was  what  used  to 
be  Easter  Hill.  They  just  gutted  out  the  hill,  and 
left  an  empty  shell  and  some  huge  boulders. 

Then  they  built  these  apartments  on  the  graded 
lot.  I  was  right  next  door.  These  teams  of  carpenters 
would  come,  and  they  put  the  foundation  in.  Then  they 
would  1  ay  a  pre-finished  tongue-and-gr oove  oak  floor 
over  the  entire  thing.  Then  they  would  build  the  frame 
on  top  of  that.  In  other  words,  the  two-by-four  studs 
and  plates  were  nailed  to  this  finished  tongue-and- 
groove  oak  floor.  It  was  a  fast  way  of  doing  it. 
Speed  was  in  essence  in  those  days. 

At  the  place  next  to  me,  a  rainstorm  hit  in 
between  those  two  phases  and  that  unprotected  oak  floor 
buckled  and  twisted  when  it  warped.  They  had  to  rip  it 
all  out,  and  they  put  a  new  one  in.  They  threw  all 
this  flooring  out  and  started  a  little  bonfire  there. 
I  gathered  up  that  oak  flooring  and  used  some  of  it  in 
short  pieces  in  my  shop  in  the  garage,  and  the  rest  I 
used  for  firewood.  But  that's  the  way  it  was.  If 
something  went  wrong,  they  just  tore  it  all  out. 

Dunning:      Speed  was  of   the  essence  at  that   time. 

Nystrom:  Another  little  example  of  the  way  they  did  things:  I 
think  I  pointed  out  to  you  when  we  were  touring  the 
waterfront,  I  pointed  out  where  my  great-grandparents 
lived  and  where  my  grandmother  was  born,  near  the 
intersection  of  Fifteenth  and  Ohio.  Adjoining  that  on 
the  Fourteenth  Street  side,  other  relatives  of  the 
family  had  a  big  home.  Namely,  the  relative  was  my 
dad's  cousin  and  her  husband.  They  moved  the  old 
family  home  maybe  fifty  feet  on  the  lot,  aligning  it 
with  the  street.  In  the  resulting  space,  they  put  in  a 
foundation  and  were  building  a  house,  I  presume  as 
speculation  to  sell.  One  day  they  got  up  in  the  mor 
ning  and  there  were  bulldozers  out  there  tearing  up  the 
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Nystrom:  foundation  that  was  in  place.  This  was  where  an  apart 
ment  was  going  in.  No  legal  arrangements  or  anything. 
That  came  later. 

What  I'm  trying  to  impress  you  with  was  that  the 
government  moved  in  and  did  this  work,  and  worried 
about  the  paperwork  later.  This  was  one  example  where 
some  people's  plans  for  a  future  income  were  gone. 

Dunning:      It  was  completely  out   of  your   hands. 

Nystrom:  Yes.  I  don't  doubt  that  they  were  paid  a  nominal 
rental  on  their  property.  But  that  wasn't  the  plan 
that  they  had  for  it,  and  I  don't  think  it  made 
millionaires  out  of  them.  I  think  it  was  a  very 
nominal  fee  that  they  paid  everybody.  This  is  what  you 
get;  you  take  it  or  —  we  got  our  apartment  building 
there  and  that's  tough. 

Dunning:     You  had  no  choice   really. 
Nystrom:      No. 

Dunning:  This  is  one  of  the  things  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  was 
there  a  real  lack  of  participation  from  Richmond 
residents?  The  big  things  were  happening  all  around 
you,  but  you  really  had  no  control  over  it. 

Nystrom:  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you  there.  I  think  it  went 
both  ways.  Who  could  anticipate  that  this  was  going  to 
happen?  In  the  case  of  the  house  being  built, 
you  figure,  "Well,  I  got  the  foundation  in  and  I'm 
going  on  with  the  arrangements."  All  of  a  sudden, 
everything  is  out.  They're  going  to  put  an  apartment 
building  there  instead. 
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Dunning:  Did  the  federal  government  and  Richmond  politicians 
work  together  on  any  of  this  planning?  Or  do  you  think 
it  was  all  beyond  city  politics? 

Nystrom:  Looking  back  on  it,  I  worked  on  some  research  at  the 
museum.  There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  cooperation 
between  the  two,  particularly  between  the  heads  of  the 
shipyard  and  the  heads  of  local  government  because  they 
looked  upon  this  as  a  chance  to  make  Richmond  grow. 
And  what  politician  isn't  going  to  be  in  favor  of  that? 
I  don't  figure  there  was  any  animosity  or  fighting. 
They  were  cooperating  because  this  was  a  Wfilld  war,  a 
far  different  thing  than  the  wars  that  have  been  since. 
They  were  very  localized  wars  since,  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam.  But  this  the  whole  world  was  tied  up  in. 

Dunning:     A  more  popular   war   too,    if   war   can  be   popular. 

Nystrom:  Yes.  I  think  there  was  something  like  twelve  million 
service  men  and  women.  When  you  get  that  segment  of 
the  population  involved,  it's  not  some  little  distant 
thing  off  in  another  part  of  the  world.  It's  all 
around  us.  We  had  blackouts  and  air  raids. 


Dunning:  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  security  measures  and  the 
blackouts.  Do  you  recall  them  specifically? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  But  they  never  were  real  ones.  They  were  all 
practice;  or  if  they  pretended  they  were  real,  you 
found  out  later  they  were  practice.  I  was  taking  two 
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Nystrom:      girls  home  from    a  party   once   and  got   stuck  in  an  air 
raid.      Pull    over  to  the   curb  and  stop;    that   was  it. 


Dunning:  Can  you  describe  one  for  me  because  the  only  blackout 
I've  had  was  when  the  East  Coast — for  those  several 
hours  in  the  sixties  when  everything  shut  down. 


Nystrom:  Oh,  yes.  During  this,  the  shipyards  kept  going.  They 
ignored  the  blackout.  It  was  really  kind  of  a  drill 
for  the  civilian  population. 

II 

Dunning:     You  were   saying  that  you  had  to  be   indoors? 

Nystrom:  Yes,  they  had  air  raid  wardens  for  each — they  called 
them  block  wardens.  I  don't  know  if  there  was  one  for 
every  block  or  not,  but  at  least  maybe  they  had  a 
segment  of  the  neighborhood.  They  had  their  own  little 
hardhat  and  armband  and  things  like  a  flashlight.  If 
they  saw  anybody  out,  they  made  you  extinguish  all 
lights.  If  you  went  in  a  house,  you  stayed  in.  If  you 
came  out  you  couldn't  just  open  the  door  and  walk  out 
because  light  would  leak  out.  You  would  have  to  open 
the  door  from  a  darkened  room.  You  got  blackout  shades 
for  your  windows. 

Dunning:     Was  that  mandatory? 

Nystrom:  Oh,  yes.  The  other  thing  I  remember  in  that  line  is 
that  the  lights  on  the  Bay  Bridge  were  painted  over  on 
one  side  so  no  light  went  out  towards  the  ocean.  They 
did  that  early  in  the  war.  Sure,  the  bridge  was  lit. 
But  not  so  a  Japanese  submarine,  say,  could  see  the 
lights  from  way  out  at  sea.  In  other  words,  they 
painted  the  ocean  side  of  them.  They  were  an  orange 
glow,  sodium  vapor  light.  They  weren't  orange  because 
they  cut  they  fog,  but  because  sodium  vapor  was  a  very 
efficient  way  of  getting  light.  The  Bay  Bridge  had 
that  kind. 
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Nystrom:  I  haven't  really  paid  any  attention,  but  I  think  they 
still  have  those  type  of  lights  on  it.  Of  course,  now 
they've  introduced  mercury-vapor  lights,  and  they're  a 
brilliant  blue  light.  The  Bay  Bridge  had  a  very  dif 
ferent  kind  of  lighting  on  it.  That  was  the  other 
thing. 

Another  time  I  got  caught  in  an  air  raid  was — a 
girl  and  I  were  going  to  the  theater  in  Oakland,  the 
Paramount.  Do  you  know  where  that  is? 

Dunning:      Yes. 

Nystrom:  The  air  raid  came  on  as  we  were  walking  from  my  car  to 
the  show.  The  marquee  was  dimmed,  and  they  had  quickly 
set  up  ticket  sales  in  the  lobby  where  now  they  have 
popcorn  machines  or  whatever.  There  were  still  a  few 
streetcars  in  Oakland  in  those  days,  and  a  streetcar 
was  stopped  dead  out  in  the  tracks  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  and  everybody  had  cleared  out  of  it.  We  saw  the 
movie,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  I  went  to  the 
men's  room  and  there  was  a  sailor  there.  We  got  to 
talking,  and  he  said,  "We  were  all  pre-warned  about 
this  simulated  air  raid  and  not  to  run  to  our  bases  as 
though  it  were  a  real  one."  It  was  a  drill.  But 
that's  the  way  it  hit.  It  could  be  in  the  middle  of, 
like  I  was,  a  date.  Everybody  went  through  their 
routine.  The  theater  had  shut  down  the  marquee  lights 
and  set  up  the  ticket  sales  inside  and  went  on  with  the 
movie,  on  a  business- as- usual  basis. 


Dunning:  We  had  mentioned  very  briefly  last  time  about  the 
boarders  [see  p.  11],  You  said  that  your  mother  took 
in  roomers  and  boarders.  Could  you  tell  me  what  you 
remember  about  that? 
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Nystrom:  I'll  be  repeating  myself.  Like  I  said,  my  dad  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven.  My  mother  was  the  same  age. 
And  his  funeral  was  the  day  before  Pearl  Harbor.  So  my 
mother  was  a  brand  new  fifty- seven-year- old  widow  with 
no  job  as  such.  So  she  rented  out  rooms  to  shipyard 
workers  for  income.  She  moved  out  of  her  bedroom  and 
put  three  shipyard  workers  in  there.  And  she  moved  to 
the  back  bedroom,  and  I  moved  out  of  it  over  to  another 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  into  what  she 
always  called  her  sewing  room.  It  could  be  called  a 
third  bedroom,  but  it  didn't  have  ready  access  to  the 
bathroom.  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  But 
I  was  happy  to  have  a  room  of  my  own. 

Later  she  moved  out  of  the  bedroom  she  had  moved 
to  and  put  up  a  cot  in  the  front  room  and  slept  on 
that  and  rented  her  other  room  to  an  older  couple. 

Dunning:     That  were  working  the   shipyards? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  Well,  the  man  was.  They  were  from  the  Midwest. 
I've  forgotten  their  names.  There  were  two  different 
couples.  In  the  case  of  the  one  I'm  talking  about,  the 
lady  did  more  than  just  have  a  room  there.  She  helped 
my  mother  with  cooking  and  did  washing  and  stuff  like 
that.  I  recall  all  this  because  the  lady  caught  her 
hand  in  the  wringer  of  our  Maytag  washer  once.  It 
didn't  do  any  good  to  her  hand.  My  mother  got  an 
income  from  renting  out  the  rooms.  Our  house  was  not 
the  exception.  It  was  typical  of  all  the  houses  in  the 
whole  immediate  neigborhood.  Everybody  was  renting 
space.  In  some  houses  they  put  up  wires  and  strung 
drapery  as  a  partition  and  made  little  rooms  in  their 
f  ront  room  and  j  ust  gave  up  the  use  of  thei  r  front  room 
so  that  workers  could  have  a  place  for  a  cot  and  leave 
their  suitcase  or  whatever. 

Dunning:  Do  you  think  people  did  it  out  of  patriotism  or  it  was 
a  chance  to  make  a  little  money,  or  a  combination  of 
the  both? 
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Nystrom:  I  think  it  was  a  combination  of  the  both.  I  don't 
think  it  was  a  situation  where  they  were  exploiting  the 
fact.  If  they  didn't  do  it,  these  people  would  be  out 
walking  around.  They  had  the  money;  they  just  didn't 
have  a  place  to  get  what  they  needed.  The  general 
attitude  of  all  the  population,  I'm  talking  about 
everybody,  the  newcomers  and  the  natives  was,  "Hey, 


we're  in 
with?" 


a  war.      Why   don't  we   get   along  and   get  it    over 


Dunning: 


No,  I  don't  think  it  was  exploiting.  I  can't 
speak  for  the  business  end  of  things.  Maybe  merchants 
took  advantage,  but  I  don't  think  so.  What  they  were 
making  in  profit  was  by  sheer  numbers.  They  didn't 
have  to  have  prices  to  do  it.  I'm  not  saying  everybody 
was  clean  on  this  point  or  not,  but  I  don't  recall  it 
as  an  era  of  exploiting  the  newcomers. 

I  just   wondered   if    people   felt    pressured  to   open    up 
their   houses   because   of   the  war. 


Nystrom:  I  recall  that  in  the  early  days  of  it,  there  was  a 
survey  made,  perhaps  by  the  city  government,  about  if 
there's  a  need,  how  many  people  can  you  accommodate  in 
your  home.  The  interviewer  came  to  the  house  and  got 
the  data  on  that.  I  remember  one  friend  of  mine 
talking  about  this.  It  was  rather  a  roughshod  type  of 
interview  in  the  fact  that  my  friend  had  a  young 
daughter  and  the  interviewer  was  figuring  for  a 
shipyard  worker  there  in  the  bedroom  with  their  young 
daughter.  And  she  said  "No  wayl"  There  was  a  survey 
made,  but  it  was  rather  superficial. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  apparently  the  local 
government  and  maybe  further  up  anticipated  this  kind 
of  a  situation.  It  left  me  with  a  feeling  that  if  you 
didn't  do  it  voluntarily,  they  might  suddenly  take  over 
and  say,  "Hey,  our  survey  shows  that  there's  a  place 
for  a  bed  here.  You  can  accommodate  one,  two  or  three 
people.  That's  it." 
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Dunning:      Did  it   ever    come  to  that   point? 


Ny strom:      No,    it   never   did. 


Dunning:      Even  with   people   sleeping  in  their   cars? 
Ny  strom:      Sooner    or   later,    it  all   worked  out. 


Okies  and  Arkies 


Dunning 


Ny  st  r  om 


Dunning 
Ny  strom 


I'd  like  to  ask  specifically  about  some  of  the  new 
comers  that  came.  You  hear  a  lot  about  Okies  and 
Arkies.  Can  you  describe  them  for  me?  There  are  a  lot 
of  stereotypes  about  Okies. 

I've  got  an  answer  for  you.  My  wife  is  an  Arkie, 
although  she  was  about  two  when  she  arrived  here.  Does 
that  help  you?  That  tells  you  how  I  feel  about  it.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Okies  and  Arkies  stereotype,  that 
existed  a  long  time  before  the  war  during  the  early 
Depression  days,  and  the  influx  of  people  didn't  change 
it  any  either.  You're  thinking  of  the  Grapes  of 
that  kind  of  thing? 


I  know  that  in  the  dustbowl  time  there  were  a  lot. 
more   people   came   during  the  war,   too. 


But 


Lots  of  the  situation  of  people  not  getting  along  with 
one  another,  from  my  viewpoint,  was  imported  by  both 
factions  of  the  people.  They  both  came  and  brought 
their  prejudices  with  them  and  that  kind  of  thing.  As 
I  mentioned  in  the  first  interview,  one  of  the  roomers 
in  our  house  was  there  in  the  beginning,  and  he  was 
still  rooming  at  the  house  after  the  war  was  over.  He 
got  a  job  at  the  Ford  plant  after  the  shipyard  job.  He 
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Nystrom:  was  from  Oklahoma,  or  Arkansas.  I've  forgotten  which. 
But  does  that  tell  you  what  we  thought  about  them?  I 
mean  this  man  stayed  for  many  years  and  became  sort  of 
a  friend  of  the  family  as  a  result  of  just  having 
rented  a  room.  Then  when  I  got  married,  my  mother  sold 
the  house,  and  he  was  without  a  place  to  stay.  She 
found  him  a  place  to  stay  about  four  blocks  away.  He 
definitely  was  from  the  Midwest.  He  had  the  accent  and 
all  that. 

Dunning:  Were  there  certain  cultural  things  that  they  brought 
that  stand  out  in  your  mind? 

Nystrom:  You  hear  stories,  and  I  don't  doubt  many  of  them.  Some 
of  the  people  were  right  off  the  farm,  and  I  mean 
pretty  basic  farms.  When  they  got  their  government 
housing  here  eventually,  people  were  moving  into  houses 
with  indoor  plumbing,  something  many  had  never  had 
before.  You  hear  all  kinds  of  stories  about  that.  I 
don't  think  it's  appropriate  to  talk  about  them  here. 

Dunning:  Actually,  this  goes  more  into  the  folklore  category — do 
you  recall  hearing  any  stories  or  jokes  that  you  would 
like  to  repeat? 

Nystrom:  What  I  knew  as  hearsay,  where  they  didn't  know  how  to 
use  the  toilet  and  chopped  a  hole  in  the  floor  to  take 
care  of  their  situation.  I  did  not  know  of  this,  but  I 
heard  the  story.  That's  it.  I  don't  doubt  it,  as 
there  was  a  little  of  everything  here  in  Richmond  in 
those  times. 

Dunning:  One  of  the  things  Marguerite  [Clausen]  mentioned  was 
that  it  was  kind  of  shocking  for  some  people  in 
Richmond  because  people  were  throwing  their  garbage  out 
their  window  and  keeping  their  kids  outside  all  day 
long. 

Nystrom:  Yes,  there  was  that.  You  talk  about  latchkey  kids  now. 
It  was  a  real  serious  problem  then,  because  Dad  and  Mom 
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Nystrom:  each  had  a  job  and  sent  the  kids  to  school.  And  the 
kids  were  going  on  different  shifts,  and  were  on  their 
own  after  a  half  day  at  school.  Yes,  there  was  quite 
an  impact  in  that  way.  We've  got  that  kind  of  a 
situation  now.  The  only  real  difference  is  now  we've 
got  a  drug  culture  in  with  it.  In  those  days,  there 
were  probably  drugs,  but  very,  very  much  subdued.  It 
wasn't  like  it  is  now.  There's  crime  now  that  didn't 
reach  that  degree  then  because  people  could  get  a  job 
then,  whereas  people  can't  get  a  job  now.  There's  the 
creation  of  crime  from  that,  plus  the  drug  thing  I'm 
talking  about. 

Like  I  said  before,  everybody  was  trying  to  get 
the  war  over  with,  so  the  incidental  problems  impacted 
differently  to  what  they  do  now. 


Black  and  White  Southerners 


Dunning:  Can  you  talk  about  the  influx  of  both  black  and  white 
Southerners,  and  how  they  got  along? 

Nystrom:  I  think  there  were  examples  in  both  directions, 
situations  where  they  got  along  and  surprised  each 
other,  and  situations  where  they  didn't  get  along. 
People  brought  their  problems  with  them.  I  don't 
recall  earlier  Richmond  as  being  that  way,  myself. 
Sure,  there  were  black  people  here,  but  they  were  just 
another  kind  of  people. 

I  showed  you  my  grammar  school  picture,  and  there 
were  Asians,  Chinese,  Italians,  Irish,  and  Swedes  and 
everything  else  in  my  own  little  class.  That's  the  way 
it  was.  That  was  perhaps  the  result  of  people  coming 
here  from  all  over  the  world  during  the  boom  when 
Richmond  started  back  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
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Nystrom:  shipyard  era  was  another  kind  of  boom.  Each  time 
bringing  people  and  their  way  of  doing  things. 

Dunning:     Were  the  restaurants  segregated? 

Nystrom:  I  don't  recall  it  that  way.  I  shouldn't  be  trying  to 
give  you  answer  to  it,  as  I  didn't  eat  in  local 
restaurants.  I  don't  recall  any  racial  violence  as  a 
result  of  not  being  able  to  get  a  place  to  eat,  or 
sleep,  or  something  like  that.  If  there  was,  it  was 
not  a  big  item. 

Dunning:      It    didn't    really    affect  your   life  either. 

Nystrom:  I've  read  accounts  of  people  who  worked  in  the 
shipyards,  accounts  that  were  written  many  years  later, 
and  they  were  asked  this  same  question.  They  were 
black  people  who  were  asked  it.  I  think  they 
encountered  a  bit  of  discrimination  on  the  job  at 
first.  Then,  right  away  they  realized,  everybody 
realized,  that  this  was  a  war  and  you've  got  to  get 
along  and  get  it  over  with. 

I  think  you'll  find  that  they  didn't  encounter  the 
discrimination  because  there  was  no  competition  for  a 
job  then.  Everybody  could  get  a  job.  As  soon  as  they 
got  over  that  initial  thing,  then  they  got  along. 
Maybe  it  changed  after  the  war  when  there  was 
competition  for  work.  That  puts  a  whole  new  outlook. 
When  you  could  just  go  to  the  yards  and  get  a  job, 
you'd  call  them  back  home  and  say,  "Hey,  Grandma,  cornel 
You  can  be  a  welder,  tool"  And  bring  cousin  so-and-so 
with  you  because  they're  giving  out  jobs  right  and  left 
here."  It  was  a  very  "different  ball  of  wax"  then  than 
it  is  now. 

Dunning:  Very  different  from  when  the  war  ended  and  Kaiser 
Shipyards  and  other  war  industries  left. 
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Nystrom:  All  of  a  sudden  there  was  lots  of  concern  over  how 
Richmond  would  survive  all  that,  but  it  did.  It 
suffered  far  more  recently,  with  this  prolonged 
downtown  redevelopment,  than  it  did  at  the  very  end  of 
the  war.  This  redevelopment  bit,  where  they  tore  down 
or  boarded  up  all  the  buildings  in  town,  presumably  to 
redevelop  the  area  into  something  else  has  been 
dragging  on  for  twenty-five  years  now,  and  Richmond 
still  looks  pretty  shell-shocked  when  you  drive  down 
Macdonald  Avenue.  But  immediately  after  the  war  it 
wasn't  that  way,  and  it  wasn't  that  way  in  the  fifties 
and  the  early  sixties  either.  The  main  street  of  town 
was  still  there.  All  the  buildings  were  there.  People 
were  there,  and  shopping  and  other  business  was  going 
on. 

Dunning:     You  could  really   get  a   sense   of    a  downtown  district? 
Nystrom:      Definitely. 


Dunning:  There  were  the  movies  and  you  could  do  all  your 
shopping. 

Nystrom:  That  was  another  thing  that  hit  the  town  during  the 
shipyard  era.  Movie  houses  sprang  up  all  over.  They 
built  them  in  former  auto  dealers'  garages  and  former 
furniture  stores  or  whatever  was  available.  They  even 
built  new  buildings  to  put  a  movie  in. 

Dunning:  Weren't  there  something  like  four  theaters  right  in  the 
downtown  area? 
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Ny  strom:      Four?      [laughs] 
Dunning:     More  than  that? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  And  there  were  theaters  in  the  outlying  areas, 
too,  maybe  ten  or  twenty  in  all.  Do  you  know  where  the 
senior  center  is  down  there  near  the  civic  center,  on 
Twenty-fifth  and  Macdonald? 

Dunning:     The  new  one? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  That  was  a  theater.  After  the  war  it  became  a 
supermarket.  Then  the  supermarket  folded,  and  it  was 
purchased  by  the  City  and  became  a  senior  center.  Two 
blocks  further  towards  town,  between  Twenty-fourth  and 
Twenty- third,  at  what  is  now  a  Palace  Furniture  store — 
that  was  a  theater.  Then  there  were  the  originals  from 
when  I  was  growing  up,  what  was  known  as  the  "Big 
Show,"  the  Fox  Theater,  down  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
on  Macdonald.  And  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Macdonald 
was  what  we  called  the  "Little  Show"  when  I  was  a  kid, 
the  Richmond  Theater,  I  guess  it  was  called.  Between 
Seventh  and  Eighth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  was 
the  United  Artists1.  What  is  now  known  as  the  Point 
Orient  Restaurant  in  Point  Richmond  was  a  theater.  At 
the  corner  of  Twenty-third  and  Rheem,  there  was  the 
Grand  Theater.  It  kind  of  created  a  little  community 
of  its  own.  Businesses  popped  up  around  it.  Nearby 
was  a  Grand  Cleaners,  a  Grand  Hardware,  and  a  Grand 
Plumbing  Shop. 

Those  are  the  ones  that  come  to  mind,  and  I 
believe  there  were,  perhaps,  two  or  three  more  theaters 
in  town  that  I  can't  think  of  now.  Oh,  one  was  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Macdonald  and  Fourteenth  Street 
(now  Marina  Way)  in  the  Chrysler  auto  agency,  and 
another  was  down  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  on  the  south 
side  of  Macdonald.  When  I  was  a  kid  it  was  a  Hudson- 
Essex  auto  dealership.  You  won't  even  recognize  either 
one  of  those  names. 
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Dunning: 


Ny  st  r  om : 


I     recognize    the    names, 
recognize   the  automobile. 


but     I    probably    wouldn't 


I  think  there  was  another  one  in  the  lower  end  of 
Macdonald  Avenue  also,  at  about  Third  Street.  As  I 
said,  there  was  no  TV,  and  no  family  life,  as  you  think 
of.  These  people  came  to  town  and  had  to  have  a  place 
for  diversion.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  go  to  a  dance, 
go  to  a  theater,  go  bowling,  or  go  to  a  bar.  And  that 
was  it. 


Dunning:     Did  a  lot   of   men  come  alone? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  That's  the  only  kind  that  Mom  would  let  in  as 
roomers,  outside  of  the  couples  I  was  talking  about. 
Her  rule  right  from  the  beginning  was,  "You  can  drink 
if  you  want,  but  don't  do  it  in  my  home.  And  no  women. 
Neither  one."  Sure,  the  guys  could  have  their  drinks, 
but  they  would  go  downtown  to  have  it.  Then  they  would 
come  home.  She  just  wouldn't  allow  them  to  use  our 
house  in  that  manner. 


Dunning:  I  heard  that  in  most  of  the  war  housing,  they  had 
regulations  that  it  had  to  be  either  a  married  couple 
or  families.  And  they  had  men's  dormitories.  A  single 
man  couldn't  get  a  unit. 

Nystrom:  You're  probably  right  because  looking  back  on  it,  I 
only  recall  couples  or  small  families  in  the 
apartments.  You're  right.  Right  off  hand,  I  can't 
come  up  with  a  mind's  eye  picture  of  a  men's  dormitory. 
But  they  must  have  had  them. 

Dunning:      I  heard  that   some   of   them  were  in  an  old  hotel. 
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Ny strom:     They   must  have  had  them,    because   it  would  be   a  natural. 

Dunning:  I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  fire  in  one  during 
wartime,  and  many  men  were  killed.  Does  that  ring  a 
bell  at  all? 


Ny  strom: 


Not  with  me.  But  I  don't  doubt  it.  Considering  the 
circumstances,  a  fire  and  a  lot  of  people  getting  hurt 
wouldn't  be  unusual,  particularly  with  a  situation 
where  the  fire  department  is  just  overwhelmed  with  the 
number  of  buildings  that  were  in  town,  and  buildings 
that  were  not  necessarily  built  to  code. 

This  kind  of  goes  against  my  other  statement  about 
them  being  nice  places.  They  are.  It  was  a  problem. 
When  the  federal  government  wants  to  put  something  up, 
they  forget  about  local  codes  and  ordinances.  They 
just  do  what  they  want.  And  that's  what  they  did. 
These  apartment  buildings  were  built  under  war 
emergency  conditions  and  such  building  was  completed  in 
a  matter  of  just  a  few  weeks.  It  didn't  take  them 
long.  They  would  do  it  on  an  assembly  line  basis. 
They  would  do  a  number  of  them  at  one  time  in  a 
neighborhood.  One  crew  would  come  in  and  do  nothing 
but  studs.  Another  crew  would  come  and  do  nothing  but 
roofs.  And  they  would  do  the  whole  area.  It  began, 
like  I  said,  with  dumptrucks  coming  inandfilling  the 
land  up  to  grade  level. 

Some  of  the  electrical  work  might  have  been  done  pretty 
quickly. 

Yes,  that's  quite  a  possibility.  They  weren't  intended 
to  be  permanent  structures,  although  some  of  them 
turned  out  to  be.  When  they  did  do  that,  they  updated 
them. 


Dunning:     Did  you  have   a  lot   of   friends  or   family  that  left  to 
join  the    services? 


Dunning: 


Ny  strom: 
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Nystrom:  Yes.  Every  community  had  that,  and  Richmond  was  no 
exception.  Just  because  they  had  shipyards  here 
doesn't  mean  that  you  had  a  job  that  kept  you  from 
being  drafted.  It  slowed  down  the  process,  but  it 
didn't  eliminate  it.  I  preferred  to  go  to  Mare  Island 
because  I  could  get  an  apprenticeship  there,  but  six 
weeks  after  I  completed  my  apprenticeship,  I  was 
drafted. 


Dunning 


Ny  st  r  om 


Shipyard  workers  fell  into  two  categories:  Number 
one:  you  were  "frozen  on  the  job."  You  couldn't  quit 
your  job  or  they  would  notify  your  draft  board.  The 
other  category  was  that  if  you  were  young  and  eligible 
by  terms  of  your  draft  board  back  home  and  it  was  your 
turn  to  be  drafted,  you  were  pulled  off  the  job, 
particularly  the  younger  fellows. 

The  other  industries  in  town,  Standard  Oil,  for 
instance,  there,  too,  you  were  "frozen  on  the  job." 
That  was  the  term  they  used  in  those  days.  As  long  as 
you  stayed  on  your  job,  you  were  contributing  to  the 
war  effort,  and  you  were  given  a  deferred  status.  When 
the  draft  boards  back  home  were  running  low  and  had  to 
come  up  with  more  draftees,  then  you  had  degrees  of 
deferment.  The  ones  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  1  ine  got 
plucked  off  even  though  they  were  working  in  shipyards 
or  a  defense  industry.  There  was  quite  a  turnover  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  said  that  they  had  quite  a  time  getting 
personnel  for  the  Richmond-San  Rafael  ferry  at  that 
time.  He  would  actually  have  to  go  to  sailors  and  pick 
them  up  at  their  homes  or  where  they  were  boarding  in 
the  morning,  bring  them  to  work,  and  bring  them  home 
from  work,  anything  to  get  staff. 

I  can  recall  a  situation  similar  to  that.  In  the  one 
you  described,  the  ferry  wasn't  necessarily  a  defense 
effort. 
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Dunning:  Although  they  were  bringing  a  lot  of  people  over  to 
Marin  and  back,  people  that  were  working  in  the 
shipyards. 

Ny strom:     Quite  true. 

Dunning:     But   it  wasn't  in  the  priority. 

Ny  strom:  Yes.  An  example  of  that  were  the  telephone  operators. 
There  were  no  dial  phones  then.  You  didn't  have  to  do 
all  the  work  then  like  you  do  now.  You  just  picked  it 
up  and  told  somebody  you  wanted  a  certain  number  and  a 
telephone  operator  made  the  necessary  connection.  The 
telephone  company  had  to  recruit  telephone  operators. 
One  way  of  attracting  people  here  was  to  provide  them 
with  living  quarters.  I  recall  a  very  basic  apartment 
building,  just  a  modular,  block  building,  on  Twenty- 
third  Street  between  Macdonald  and  Bissell.  It 
belonged  to  the  telephone  company  then  and  it  was 
strictly  for  telephone  operators  to  live  in.  They 
managed  to  get  operators  by  providing  a  place  for  them 
to  live,  quite  an  attraction  in  a  town  that  didn't  have 
accommodations. 

Dunning:     Were  they   mostly   female? 
Ny  strom:      Yes,    they  were   all   female. 

Dunning:  One  of  the  side  questions  that  I've  been  asking  most 
peopl  e,  do  you  recall  any  women  coming  alone  to  work  in 
the  shipyards?  You  hear  so  much  about  the  single  men 
reading  the  recruitment  bulletins  and  flyers  and 
arriving  here.  Was  there  a  sense  that  any  women  came 
by  themselves  from  different  areas? 

Nystrom:      I   don't  doubt   it  a   bit. 
Dunning:      You  never  met  one   personally? 
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Nystrom:  I  can't  give  you  any  examples,  no.  This  is  the  way 
life  is.  There  are  men  and  there  are  women.  Once  they 
lowered  the  barrier  of  hiring  women  at  the  shipyards, 
I'm  sure  they  came  on  their  own.  There's  a  lady  down 
the  block  here.  Apparently  both  she  and  her  husband 
were  shipyard  workers,  because  I  saw  her  at  the 
shipyard  workers'  reunion.  I  can  project  backwards  and 
figure  out  about  how  old  she  was  then.  They  either 
came  as  a  young  married  couple  or  they  came  as  two 
single  people  and  got  married  afterwards.  That's  the 
way  life  is.  That's  what  makes  the  world  go  'round. 

t* 


[Interview  3:   September  4,  1985] 


Dunning 

Nystrom 
Dunning 

Ny  st  r  om 


I  would  like  to  start  off  today  by  asking  you  what  you 
were  doing  specifically   when  the  war  ended. 


Exactly  when  the  war   ended? 

Well,     if    you    remember    exactly, 
fortieth    anniversary. 


We    j  ust    hit    the 


I  was  in  the  service  when  the  war  ended  and  it  took  a 
little  while  for  the  war  to  run  down.  You  don't  end 
abruptly  for  something  that  big.  It  took  months,  in 
fact.  I  was  stationed  at  Mare  Island  as  a  sailor  when 
V-J  Day  came  in  August  of  1945. 

I  recall  that  as  sailors  we  were  told  that  if 
anything  happened  we  were  to  all  go  back  to  our 
quarters  and  wait.  When  the  news  came,  we  did,  and 
during  that  time  they  closed  down  the  yard  and  the 
civilians  all  went  home.  You  can  imagine  what  the 
feeling  was  like:  general  euphoria.  Then  they  released 
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Nystrom:  us  from  our  quarters  and  we  were  allowed  to  go  on 
"liberty"  except  that  San  Francisco  was  "off  limits." 
We  usually  hitched  a  ride  with  civilians  going  off  the 
yard  and  got  a  ride  home  that  way,  or  on  the  Mare 
Island  bus  system,  which  was  quite  extensive  then. 
They  had  something  like  three  hundred  buses. 

I  walked  a  short  cut  through  the  steel  plate  rack 
storage  yard  and  across  the  now-empty  shipfitter  shop. 
The  shipfitter  shop  is  usually  about  the  noisiest  place 
in  the  shipyard,  and  this  time  I  could  hear  my 
footsteps  behind  me.  It  was  just  eerie,  suddenly  like 
a  ghost  town. 

Then  I  cut  through  the  huge  machine  shop  and  there 
was  one  lone  bus  coming  up  the  street,  and  it  was  full. 
I  hailed  the  bus  down  and  got  a  ride  on  it.  It  was  a 
girl  driver,  and  she  said,  "We're  going  to  Oakland  and 
we're  not  going  through  Richmond." 

I  said,    "That's  close  enough." 

I  got  a  standee  ride  and  got  off  at  Twenty-third 
and  San  Pablo  Avenue.  What  do  you  know?  A  sail  or  came 
along  on  a  motorcycle  and  gave  me  a  ride  the  rest  of 
the  way  home.  That  was  the  first  and  last  time  I've 
ever  ridden  a  motorcycle. 


Nystrom:  Anyway,  I  was  transferred  from  there  and  stationed  at 
the  racetrack  in  Albany,  known  as  the  Golden  Gate 
Fields.  A  lot  of  people  didn't  know  that  the  racetrack 
here  in  Albany  was  part  of  the  war  effort,  but  it  was. 
It  was  very  low  key.  It  was  known  as  NLFED,  Albany. 
NLFED  was  the  navy's  acronym  for  Naval  Landing  Forces 
Equipment  and  Depot,  And  this  one  was  the  largest  of 
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Nystrom:  three  such  bases  in  the  country.  There  were  thousands 
of  landing  craft  all  around  the  parking  lot,  and  in  the 
middle  of  and  around  the  racetrack  itself.  The  living 
quarters  for  the  sailors  there  were  in  the  stables, 
with  six  bunks  in  each.  Up  on  the  hill  underneath  the 
grandstand  was  officer's  country,  and  all  the  other 
facilities  such  as  mess  hall  and  various  shops  and 
things  like  that.  I  was  transferred  there  to  help  with 
the  closing  down  of  the  base. 

Dunning:     Was  that   immediately   after   the  war   ended? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  I  think  V-J  Day  was  in  mid-August  and  I  think  it 
was  in  September  that  I  got  sent  there. 

Dunning:  The  Albany  racetrack  was  set  up  as  a  war  facility  for 
the  duration  of  the  war? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  But  like  I  said,  all  the  people  going  by  on  the 
freeway  and  seeing  those  landing  craft  parked  there 
probably  thought  it  was  just  a  storage  yard,  but 
actually  there  were  landing  craft  coming  and  going 
every  day.  I  still  have  a  few  copies  of  the  base 
newspaper  that  they  put  out  for  the  navy  personnel 
there.  From  that  source,  I've  learned  that  during  a 
two  year  period  nearly  twenty-nine  thousand  landing 
craft  were  handled  there.  That  averages  out  to  almost 
forty  landing  craft  a  day,  seven  days  of  the  week, 
going  in  and  out  of  that  place. 

Each  ship  that  came  in  the  Bay  from  the  Pacific 
had  landing  craft  on  its  main  deck.  Most  of  them  were 
attack  cargo  ships  and  attack  personnel  carriers.  From 
wherever  they  were  docked  in  the  area,  they  would  lower 
their  landing  craft  into  the  Bay  to  be  towed  over  to 
the  racetrack  for  exchange.  They  would  tie  these 
landing  craft  together  side  by  side.  I  think  there 
were  usually  about  six  in  a  group,  and  then  they  put  a 
workboat  from  the  racetrack .on  each  extreme,  making 
about  eight  landing  craft  all  lined  up  in  a  row,  lashed 
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Nystrom:  together.  Supposedly,  they  were  to  run  them  over  to 
the  racetrack  on  just  the  engines  of  the  two  outboard 
workboats.  But  sailors  being  sailors,  as  soon  as  they 
got  out  of  earshot,  they  jumped  from  one  boat  to  the 
other  and  lit  off  all  the  engines.  You  can  imagine 
what  a  wave  that  made  going  across  the  Bay  with  eight 
landing  craft  in  a  row,  each  with  a  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  horsepower  engine  in  it. 

Dunning:  Do  you  think  they  intentionally  kept  a  low  profile  at 
the  Albany  track  and  most  people  didn't  know  about  it? 

Nystrom:  Not  necessarily.  It  was  just  that  the  four  shipyards 
in  Richmond  and  the  shipyard  in  Marin  County  and  the 
other  ones  in  the  Bay  Area  were  so  much  by  contrast 
that  the  landing  craft  were  small  potatoes,  but  they 
were  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  war  of  island 
hopping  in  the  Pacific. 

The  war's  conclusion  took  quite  a  while.  The  Bay 
gradually  became  filled  with  ships  at  anchor.  It's 
hard  to  picture  the  Bay  like  that;  all  these  military 
ships  would  come  in,  bring  the  troops  home,  and  it 
maybe  took  several  trips  to  do  it.  Eventually  they 
were  scattered  all  over  the  Bay.  I've  seen  a  few 
pictures  taken  at  that  time  and  it  all  comes  back  to 
me.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  go  across  the  Bay  Bridge 
and  just  see  the  Bay  all  peppered  with  ships. 

Anyway,  I  was  there  at  the  racetrack,  and  we  were 
closing  down  the  base.  I  left  when  I  had  enough  points 
for  discharge  in  mid-April  of  1946.  I  don't  know  how 
much  longer  it  took  to  close  the  base  down,  but  I  think 
it  was  about  another  two  months  or  something  like  that. 
It  was  kind  of  interesting,  because  among  the  things 
they  had  to  do  there  was  get  rid  of  the  Ship  Service 
Fund.  All  of  that  money  was  really  enlisted  men's 
money,  to  be  used  for  their  benefit. 

Dunning:     What   was  that  Ship  Service   Fund? 
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Nystrom:  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it.  It's  money  that  they 
make  off  of  sales  in  the  commissary  and  things  like 
that,  and  it  all  goes  into  a  pool  to  kind  of  run 
things.  For  instance,  they  had  a  bowling  alley  under 
neath  the  grandstand  there.  Instead  of  charging  you  to 
use  the  bowling  alley,  it  was  free  to  the  sailors,  and 
then  they  would  take  ten  cents  out  of  the  fund  and  give 
it  to  one  of  the  sailors  to  serve  as  a  pin  boy.  They 
didn't  have  bowling  pin  set-up  machines  in  those  days. 
That  was  one  way  to  help  deplete  the  Ship  Service  Fund. 

You  could  get  your  shoes  whole  soled  in  the  shoe 
repair  place  for  a  dollar.  A  wfcole  sole.  You  don't 
even  think  about  a  whole  sole  now.  I  had  my  dry 
cleaning  done  for  ten  cents  a  garment.  I  asked  them — I 
was  only  five  miles  from  home--could  I  bring  my 
civilian  clothes.  They  said,  "Sure,  that's  all  right." 

I  brought  my  civilian  clothes  in.  Of  course,  in 
the  stables  where  we  were  quartered,  the  sailors  would 
see  my  civilian  clothes  and  they  would  want  to  try  them 
on  and  all  that.  They  were  kind  of  strutting  around, 
parading  in  my  civilian  clothes.  They  were  longing  for 
the  civilian  life. 

Things  like  haircuts  were  free.  All  it  cost  you 
was  whatever  tip  you  gave  the  barber.  But  you  had  to 
make  an  appointment  for  a  haircut  in  that  place.  I'll 
give  the  base  command  credit;  they  did  everything  they 
could  to  deplete  that  fund  without  it  being  a 
temptation  for  somebody  to  abscond  with  it. 

The  racetrack  even  had  a  football  team.  We  had  a 
football  field  that  went  acipss.  the  inside  of  the 
track.  The  track  is  that  big.  We  had  a  bandstand  and, 
of  course,  the  usual  movie  theater  down  at  one  end  of 
the  grandstand.  Every  other  Saturday  night  the 
officers  would  turn  over  their  lounge  for  enlisted 
men's  dances.  We  had  our  own  dance  band. 
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Dunning:      It   sounds  like   a  whole  little  world   unto  itself   there. 

Nystrom:  I  think  there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  sailors  there 
and  about  fifty  Waves. 

I  got  out  of  the  service  eight  months  after  the 
war  was  over,  then.  So  were  a  lot  of  other  fellows.  I 
didn't  have  much  of  a  transition.  I  was  discharged 
from  a  camp  near  Pleasanton  called  Camp  Shoemaker. 
It's  now  Santa  Rita  Prison  Farm.  My  home  travel  pay 
from  there  was  $1.25.  Some  of  the  fellows  had  to  go 
cross-country.  In  fact,  a  large  portion  of  the  guys 
there  at  the  base  were  from  Boston.  They  had  something 
like  $125  travel  pay.  I  had  virtually  nothing  in 
comparison,  but  then  I  found  a  free  ride  home  anyway. 
I  got  a  navy  bus  ride  into  Oakland  and  then  thumbed  my 
way  back  from  there. 

Dunning:  I  was  wondering  what  made  you  decide  not  to  stay  in  the 
navy  but  instead  continue  on  at  Mare  Island  as  a 
civil  ian. 

Nystrom:  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  had  served  an  apprenticeship  at 
Mare  Island,  and  as  a  serviceman  I  had  my  guarantee  of 
a  job  to  go  to.  I  didn't  have  to  go  hunt  for  a  job.  I 
recall  going  back  to  work  as  a  civilian  and  my  pay  was 
$10  and  something.  I  think  it  was  $10.33  a  day  after 
the  war.  That  was  not  bad  at  all.  Of  course,  it 
didn't  compare  to  some  of  the  high  salaries  that  the 
shipyard  workers  in  Richmond  had,  but  I  had  a  job  at  a 
time  when  other  people  were  losing  their  jobs.  Also,  I 
wanted  to  follow  the  electrician  career,  and  that  was  a 
good  way  to  do  it. 
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Eventual   Return  to  the  Bay  Area 


Nystrom:  The  shipyards  in  Richmond  didn't  close  down  instantly 
after  the  war,  but  they  tapered  off  very  fast.  A  lot 
of  people  were  anxious  to  go  home  back  to  the  other 
side  of  the  country.  I  can  say  that  for  Mare  Island, 
and  I'm  sure  it  occurred  in  the  Richmond  yards,  too.  A 
lot  of  them  just  dropped  their  tools  and  left.  They 
didn't  even  bother  to  take  their  last  paycheck.  For 
those  who  were  at  Mare  Island,  there's  some  money  still 
lying  in  funds  somewhere  to  pay  these  people.  However, 
a  lot  of  them  turned  around  and  came  back  again. 

Dunning:     That's  what   I've  heard. 

Nystrom:  Yes.  I  recall  their  complaints,  such  as,  "You  people 
out  here  charge  fifteen  cents  for  a  hamburger.  Back 
home  they  were  ten  cents,  and  great  big  ones,  and  they 
had  pickles  and  tomatoes  and  everything  on  them."  They 
got  back  home  and  they  found  the  price  had  gone  up  back 
there,  too. 


I  think  what  most  of  them  remembered  was  the 
weather.  You  can  complain  all  you  want  about  the 
weather,  but  compared  to  some  of  the  extremes  they  have 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  we're  not  bad  off  here 
at  all.  We  don't  have  hurricanes  like  they're  having 
now,  nor  snow  and  extreme  cold.  If  you  want  snow  you 
have  to  travel  a  couple  hundred  miles  to  have  it  and 
then  you  enjoy  it  and  come  home. 

A  lot  of  people  just  turned  around  and  came  back 
again.  The  population  of  Richmond  —  everybody  said  it 
was  going  to  be  a  ghost  town--went  from  a  peak  of 
around  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  back  [down] 
to  about  eighty  thousand,  somewhere  in  there,  and  it 
has  stayed  pretty  stable  since. 
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Nystrom:  A  lot  of  it  was  caused  by  the  closing  down  and 
demolition  of  all  the  war  housing  apartments  throughout 
the  Bay  Area.  There  were  a  lot  of  them  in  Richmond. 
Just  all  these  empty  lots,  on  the  Southside  particu 
larly,  were  covered  with  war  housing.  Well,  in 
Richmond  for  some  reason,  the  demolition  didn't  occur 
as  fast,  so  displaced  people  from  Oakland  and  Berkeley 
who  needed  a  pi  ace  to  stay  when  they  began  tearing  down 
the  housing  in  those  places  came  here.  There  was  still 
a  migration  to  Richmond  because  they  could  at  least 
stay  in  the  housing  that  was  still  here. 

Dunning:     Who  operated  the  housing  at  that  time? 

Nystrom:  It  was  still  operated  by  the  federal  government.  The 
Maritime  Commission,  I  think. 

Dunning:      Even   after   the  war    period  had  ended? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  Eventually  the  housing  in  Richmond  was  torn  down, 
too,  as  people  were  gradually  assimilated  into  newly- 
built  homes.  You  could  buy  a  home  for  $4,000,  $5,000, 
$6,000.  People  had  money  accumulated  from  their  years 
of  work  at  the  shipyards.  They  couldn't  spend  it 
during  the  war.  There  just  weren't  things  to  spend  it 
on.  You  were  urged  to  buy  war  bonds  and  war  saving 
stamps  and  things  like  that. 

Here  they  were,  and  everybody  wanted  a  new  car  and 
a  new  house,  a  new  refrigerator,  and  the  works.  And 
they  had  money  to  spend,  so  they  did.  Over  a  period  of 
time  houses  got  built  up  all  in  the  area  where  the  war 
housing  had  been. 

What  did  they  do  with  the  housing?  They  sold  the 
buildings  to  individuals.  I  knew  of  a  fellow  at  work 
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Ny  strom 

Dunning 
Ny  strom 


who  bought  one. 
family    units. 


Each  building  consisted  of  about  ten 


Dunning 

Ny  st  r  om 
Dunning 
Ny  st  r  om 


A  ten   unit  building  to  one   individual? 

Yes.  I  think  they  sold  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars.  A  ridiculous  figure,  but  the  catch  was  that 
you  had  to  demolish  the  building.  A  lot  of  guys  did  it 
on  a  one-man  and  two-man  basis,  just  tore  the  buildings 
down  and  salvaged  all  the  lumber  they  could  so  they 
could  build  a  house  for  themselves.  They  salvaged  the 
plumbing  fixtures  and  windows,  things  like  that.  A  lot 
of  places  you  could  buy  this  salvage  material  to  build 
your  house.  A  lot  of  used  lumber  yards  sprang  up  all 
over  the  area. 

Was  that  in  the  year  following  the  war,  or  was  it  later 
than  that? 

No,    it  was  further   downstream  than  that. 
Still    in  the  forties,    though? 

It  got  into  the  fifties,  too.  These  people  that  came 
from  the  other  cities  had  to  have  somewhere  to  stay, 
and  they  couldn't  build  all  these  houses  and  places 
instantly.  It  took  a  little  while.  Of  the  housing  in 
Richmond  that  remained,  they  kept  three  areas;  one  we 
call  Triangle  Court. 


E  em.aj,lU.JXSL  tf_ajr_ 


Dunning:     Triangle   Court?     Is  that   in  the   Iron  Triangle? 

Nystrom:      The  Triangle  Court  was  in  the  Iron  Triangle,   but  it  was 
only    up  in  the  apex  of    the  Triangle,    up  in  the  northern 
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Nystrom:  end  of  it  where  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
tracks  cross  one  another.  There's  a  housing  develop 
ment  there  now  that  was  formerly  war  housing. 

Atchisori  Village  was  another,  which  is  over  in  the 
area  between  First  Street  and  the  Santa  Fe  yards.  The 
third  one  was  Nystrom  Village,  which  was  located  on  the 
Southside.  It  occupied  pretty  much  the  land  that  my 
grandfather  had  his  ranch  on  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Those  three  areas  were  treated  as  permanent. 
Everything  else  was  only  meant  to  last  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  a  little  bit,  and  they  tore  all  the  rest 
down. 

Dunning:  I  am  confused  about  Atchison  Village.  I've  heard 
different  stories.  Was  that  a  different  kind  of  war 
housing  built  specifically  for  officers?  From  pictures 
I've  seen  of  others,  Atchison  Village  seemed  to  be  of  a 
di  f  f  er  ent  q  ual  ity  . 

Nystrom:  No,  it  was  not  for  officers,  but  I  agree  with  you.  It 
appears  to  be  of  a  different  quality,  but  a  lot  of  that 
quality  bit  is  the  upkeep  and  the  "mellowing"  result  of 
years  going  by  and  the  trees  growing  up  and  looking 
nice.  It  was  turned  over  to  a  private  cooperative  that 
maintained  things  following  the  original  theme  of 
permanence.  They  perhaps  upgraded  them,  too.  I  recall 
when  Atchison  Village  was  being  built.  It  was  being 
built  before  the  war  in  the  fall  '41. 

Dunning:      By   the   government? 

Nystrom:  Yes.  This,  I  guess,  was  in  anticipation  of  war.  I  was 
working  at  the  Standard  Oil  Refinery  then.  I  only 
worked  there  for  a  few  months,  so  it  was  in  the  few 
months  just  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  They  were  not  under 
the  extreme  war  pressure  then  to  build.  They  were 
putting  a  little  better  quality  into  it,  perhaps,  on 
that  basis. 
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Dunning:      That  explains   something. 

Ny strom:  Just  recently  the  Nystrom  Village  had  a  complete  going- 
over.  The  units  there  are  two-family  units,  duplexes. 
They  spent  quite  a  bit  for  the  refurbishing.  I  figured 
it  out.  The  number  of  units  that  were  there,  and  the 
total  cost  in  the  area  was  something  like  $60,000  a 
unit  rebuilding  them.  I  drove  down  through  there  a  few 
days  ago,  and  they  are  nice. 

Bear  in  mind,  the  originals  were  temporary  war 
housing  and  they  served  for  over  forty  years.  Then 
they  rebuilt  them.  I  think  the  people  that  occupy  them 
appreciate  the  nicer  ones,  and  that  they  have  them.  I 
think  I  do  now.  We  got  married  about  that  time,  and  we 
were  urged  to  apply  for  rental  of  one  of  the  units,  but 
Ruth  and  I  weren't  interested  in  a  housing  apartment. 


Dunning:      I  wanted  to  ask  you  that.     When   did  you  meet  Ruth? 

Nystrom:  I  met  Ruth  in  1948.  The  sorority  she  belongs  to  had  a 
dance  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  as  a  result  of 
another  friend  inviting  me,  and  I  took  another  girl,  a 
girl  that  came  down  from  Sacramento.  Then,  after  the 
dance  was  over,  a  group  of  us  went  back  to  the  friend's 
house.  The  girl  I  took  was  staying  there  overnight. 
Ruth  needed  a  ride  home  so  I  gave  her  a  ride,  and  that 
was  the  beginning.  We  had  a  whirlwind  courtship.  Four 
and  a  half  years.  Then  we  announced  our  engagement, 
and  it  was  another  eight  months  before  we  got  married. 

Dunning:     You  weren't   rushing  into  anything. 

Nystrom:  No.  I  got  a  hunch  that's  perhaps  the  reason  why  we've 
had  such  a  wonderful  marriage.  It's  because  we  got  to 
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Nystrom:  know  one  another  in  that  time.  I  look  back  on  my  life 
and  that's  my  only  regret.  I  wish  I  had  gotten  married 
sooner  to  that  gal.  But  that's  the  way  things  go.  We 
got  married  in  August  of  1952. 

Dunning:     Ruth  was  from  Richmond,    but    she  was  born  in  Arkansas? 

Nystrom:  Mulberry,  Arkansas,  which  is  twenty-eight  miles  down 
the  road  from  Fort  Smith.  Fort  Smith  is  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Arkansas.  She  came  here  when  she 
was  quite  young.  I  think  she  was  two  or  three  years 
old.  She  was  not  exactly  too  different  from  all  the 
Richmonders  that  were  here  because  she  had  spent  so 
much  of  her  life  here. 

Dunning:  Was  her  family  big?  I  know  she  has  a  brother  who  is  a 
retired  policeman,  and  one  sister. 

Nystrom:  She  has  two  brothers.  One  of  them,  the  retired 
policeman,  is  a  twin  to  her.  And  a  sister  my  age.  The 
other  brother  is  a  few  years  younger  than  she  is.  That 
would  be,  what,  a  family  of  four  kids?  Her  father  was 
a  policeman  in  Richmond. 

Yes.  I  knew  her  father  before  he  died  in  1941.  I 
met  him  during  my  paper  route  days  because  early  in  the 
morning  when  you're  delivering  papers  you  get  to  know 
the  people  who  are  out  and  about  at  that  time.  You 
know,  the  milkman,  the  policeman,  the  baker  who's 
opened  up  his  shop  to  bake.  I  met  Ruth's  father  then. 
I  never  knew  they  even  had  a  daughter  named  Ruth  then, 
about  1936.  I  knew  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
but  not  Ruth. 

As  a  result,  you  made  your  friendships  with  the 
people  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  left  a  free  paper 
off  at  his  house  every  day.  They  lived  in  the  Mira 
Vista  section.  I  look  back  on  it,  and  little  did  I 
know  what  I  was  in  for. 
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Dunning:  Well,  you  started  off  making  a  very  good  impression, 
that1  s  for  sure. 

Nystrom:  Ruth  was  working  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
when  we  met.  She  had  gone  to  Marin  Junior  College,  and 
upon  graduation  in  '42  she  went  right  to  work  in  the 
Richmond  office  there,  and  a  few  years  later  became 
office  manager.  She  had  that  job  when  I  married  her. 
She  stayed  with  the  company  for  forty  years.  Over  that 
period  of  time,  a  lot  of  people  got  to  know  her.  We 
would  go  out  somewhere  and  they  would  say,  "I  know  you 
from  somewhere." 


Ruth    would   say, 
Insurance? 


'Do  you  have    Metropolitan  Life 


"Yes.  " 

"Well,  you  came  in  to  pay  your  premiums  and  that's 
where  you  met  me." 

That's  the  way  it  was.  She  stayed  on  at  the  Met 
even  during  three  office  movings.  I  stayed  on  at  Mare 
Island  until  I  retired  in  1979. 

Dunning:  You  both  had  very  stable  work  careers.  You  were  at 
Mare  Island  for  over  thirty  years,  and  Ruth  was  working 
at  Metropolitan  for  forty. 

Nystrom:  I  was  there  at  Mare  Island  for  thirty-seven.  That,  and 
we  were  children  of  the  Depression,  so  we  had  led  1  ives 
where  we  just  didn't  spend  money  recklessly.  We,  I 
guess,  had  sound  financial  attitudes.  Now  people, 
particularly  young  people,  want  to  get  married  and  they 
want  to  have  a  new  house.  They  want  to  have  a  house 
full  of  furniture  all  at  once  and  a  new  car  and  all 
that.  I  didn't  have  a  new  car  until  I  was  forty-four 
years  old.  And  I  still  have  it. 
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Nystrom:  When  we  got  married,  a  friend  of  my  mother  and  dad's 
was  a  lady  doctor,  an  obstetrician.  She  was  long  time 
retired,  and  she  was  going  to  go  on  a  trip  around  the 
world.  She  wanted  somebody  to  "sit"  her  apartment  for 
her,  keep  the  plants  watered  and  all  that.  It  was 
right  downtown  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  on 
Macdonald.  We  moved  in  for  three  months  while  she  went 
around  the  world.  That's  where  we  first  started  our 
married  life,  in  a  free  apartment. 

Dunning:      That's  an  incentive. 

Nystrom:  Yes.  A  lot  of  people,  when  we  told  them  where  we 
lived,  on  1027  Macdonald,  couldn't  picture  somebody 
living  there  on  the  main  street.  We  actually  lived 
upstairs  in  an  apartment  over  a  store,  which  was  the 
doctor's  office  and  home.  She  had  another  apartment 
there  that  she  rented  out. 


Well,    what's  next? 

Dunning:  One  of  the  things  that  I  really  wondered  about  was  if 
Richmond  residents — people  that  lived  here  before  the 
war--did  they  pull  together  during  the  wartime?  Did 
you  feel  like  there  was  this  group  of  outsiders  and 
there  was  this  insiders  group? 

Nystrom:  I  don't  think  there  was  that  such  a  thing,  purely 
because  we,  the  "insiders,"  were  so  overwhelmed  by 
sheer  numbers.  We  were  lost  in  the  numbers  of 
"outsiders."  In  fact,  I  remember  very  early  in  the 
deal  where  somebody  told  me  I  talked  funny  because  I 
didn't  have  a  southern  accent  or  a  midwest  accent  or 
something.  I  shrugged  it  off. 
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Dunning:  Did  you  become  close  with  any  of  the  people  who  moved 
in  during  the  shipyard  days? 

Nystrom:      Oh,    yes. 
Dunning:      During  that   time? 

Nystrom:  Well,  bear  in  mind  we  had  three  roomers  in  the  front 
bedroom,  and  later  we  had  a  married  couple  in  the  back 
bedroom. 

Another  time  we  had  a  different  couple  who  were 
residents  of  Oroville,  California,  but  who  had  been 
early  residents  of  Richmond  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  man  involved  was  a  carpenter  and  he 
worked  at  the  shipyards,  although  he  was  in  his  late 
sixties  or  early  seventies.  They  lived  with  us  because 
they  were  close  family  friends,  and  also,  during  my 
dad's  last  few  years — he  was  five  years  ailing  from 
Parkinson's  disease  and  he  seemed  to  get  along  better 
in  warm  weather,  so  my  dad  would  go  up  to  Oroville  and 
stay  with  these  people  because  he  got  around  easier. 
So  I  think  there  was  a  sense  of  obligation  to  give  them 
some  housing  in  return  later  on,  and  that's  the  way  it 
was. 


Yes,  we  did  get  to  know  the  people  who  stayed  in 
our  house.  After  the  war,  there  were  also  friendships 
through  Ruth's  sorority  group.  I'm  sure  a  certain 


percentage   of   them  were  from   elsewhere, 
all    natives.      They    just   assimilated. 


They're   not 
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Dunning:  Did  you  ever  have  the  feeling  that  Richmond  would 
return  to  the  old  town,  small  town  feel  ing,  or  were  you 
more  realistic  about  that? 

Nystrom:  No.  Richmond  was  trying  to  recover  from  a  particular 
kind  of  war  wound.  By  that  I  mean  the  complete  and 
utter  upset  that  the  war  had  impacted  on  it  so  abruptly. 

ft 

Nystrom:  In  that  era,  Richmond  had  the  name  of  "The  Purple  Heart 
City."  All  the  people  who  forecast  those  kinds  of 
things  said  the  mass  exodus  of  people  would  make  it  a 
ghost  town.  How  can  I  say  it,  the  downward  collapse? 
Well,  it  didn't  happen.  The  people  stayed,  and  as  I 
said  before,  people  who  left  came  back.  The  population 
did  go  down.  It  went  down  quite  a  bit.  But  it 
stabilized  at  around  eighty — seventy-seven  thousand, 
somewhere  in  there.  It  was  still  a  good-sized  city. 


Nystrom:  In  that  era  there  was  a  bond  issue  to  build  a  civic 
center.  We  had  a  little  police  station  out  in  Point 
Richmond  that  served  Richmond  prior  to  and  during  the 
war.  It  was  just  overwhelmed  when  the  shipyards  were 
here.  Various  municipal  functions  had  been  scattered 
around  town,  and  the  city  hall  we  did  have  was  a 
product  of  1914  and  it  was  outmoded.  The  bond  issue 
for  the  civic  center  was  something  like  $4,000,000,  and 
it  went  over  quite  strongly. 

Dunning:     When  would  this   be? 
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Nystrom:  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  The  first  portion  of  the 
city's  civic  center  opened  up  in  1949.  So  it  would  be 
the  year  or  two  prior  to  that,  immediately  after  the 
war  years.  The  library,  I  think,  was  the  first  part. 
They  moved  into  that  new  building;  and  even  now,  being 
thirty-five,  thirty-six  years  old,  it's  still  a  modern 
building  and  we're  quite  proud  of  it  as  a  library,  and 
of  course,  the  city  hall  and  the  auditorium  and  all 
that. 

They  recently  paid  off  the  bonds  for  that,  and 
those  were  one  percent  bonds.  I'm  pretty  sure  of  that 
figure.  It  was  a  real  break  for  Richmond,  too.  The 
building  of  the  civic  center  was  a  big  surge  for 
Richmond  to  get  back  on  its  feet. 

Dunning:  What  about  in  terms  of  the  unemployment  immediately 
after  the  war? 

Nystrom:  I  don't  know  how  to  address  it  because  I  was  not  too 
involved  in  it.  There  were  lots  of  industries  moved 
in,  but  they  were  small  ones. 

Dunning:  I  know  Kaiser  and  fifty-seven  war  industries  moved  out 
during  the  late  forties. 

Nystrom:      Yes,    they  left  quite  a    big  hole   there. 

Dunning:  That's  quite  a  big  gap,  and  I'm  just  thinking  of  the 
shipyard  workers  that  came  from  different  areas  who 
were  used  to  making  a  lot  of  money. 

Nystrom:  They  had  to  go  back  and  begin  all  over  again  with  some 
other  career  because  ex-shipyard  workers  were  a  dime  a 
dozen.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that.  You  might 
have  to — 

Dunning:      I'll   ask  a   shipyard  worker. 
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Nystrom:  Yes.  But  there  were  a  number  of  small  industries  that 
came  and  started  up  in  Richmond  after  the  war.  I  can 
remember  one — 

Dunning:      For   instance? 

Nystrom:  A  chainsaw  outfit  down  there  on  Garrard  Boulevard. 
Granberg  Industries,  I  think  it  was  called.  They  made 
chainsaw  attachments  that  turned  logs  into  lumber  on  a 
one-man  basis.  You  could  cut  down  your  tree  and  make 
it  into  lumber  where  it  fell.  They  became  quite  famous 
all  over  the  world  with  that  one  item. 

Then  there  was  another  device,  the  Bird — it  was  an 
unusual  medical  device — Bird  respirator,  for  people 
with  lung  problems.  It  was  a  device  for  the  patient  to 
control  the  flow  of  oxygen  breathed  in  from  a  tank. 
The  Bird  respirators  became  quite  well  known.  A  lot  of 
people  don't  realize  that  it  was  started  up  in 
Richmond.  The  company  became  quite  world-reknowned. 
They've  moved  out  of  Richmond,  but  they  used  to  be  down 
in  that  triangle  where  the  access  highway  from  Cutting 
Boulevard  goes  up  the  overpass  over  Garrard  Boulevard 
and  down  near  Standard  Oil  Refinery.  They  were  over  in 
there. 


I  recall  in  1962  when  Castro  had  all  the  prisoners 
from  the  Bay  of  Pigs  incident.  He  demanded  ransom  in 
the  form  of  tractors  and  things  from  the  United  States 
in  exchange  for  those  prisoners.  Well,  among  the 
things  he  wanted  was  fifty  of  those  Bird  respirators. 
Even  he  had  heard  of  them.  They  were  quite  an 
important  medical  tool. 

About  other  of  the  numerous  industries--!  may  be 
wrong  about  this,  but  I  think  Beckman  Instruments  got 
started  in  the  area  here,  too.  They  actually  started 
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Ny  strom:  small  in  Berkeley  and  grew  fast.  When  they  soon  needed 
room  for  expansion,  they  shifted  to  a  location  in 
Richmond. 

The  Safeway  Distribution  Center,  although  not  in 
any  way  small,  was  another  post-war  development.  Then 
there  was  the  United  Grocers  Distribution  Center,  same 
idea  as  Safeway,  only  not  as  big.  And  do  you  remember 
the  Butler  Building  I  showed  you  when  we  made  our  "get- 
acquainted  tour"  of  the  waterfront?  That  was  an  outfit 
that  made  prefabricated  steel  industrial  buildings  that 
were  assembled  at  the  building  site.  When  you  learn  to 
recognize  them,  you'll  spot  them  all  over  the  West. 

Then  there  was  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  has 
really  developed  their  container-handling  facilities  in 
at  least  two  sites  in  Richmond.  And  Standard  Oil  has 
added  so  many  multimillion  dollar  expansions  that  I've 
lost  count.  All  of  this  has  been  post-war  development. 
And,  of  course,  a  lot  of  the  shipyard  workers  were  able 
to  get  jobs  in  the  construction  industry,  home 
construction.  There  was  a  lot  of  that  going  on  then. 


Dunning:  What  about  the  city  services?  It  seems  like  those  war 
years  must  have  put  an  incredible  stress  on  the  police 
services  and  fire  department. 

Nystrom:  Everything  deteriorated  during  the  war.  The  streets 
weren't  repaired  and  the  city  personnel  were  drafted 
into  the  military  services.  They  had  to  get  along  on 
other  measures.  Lots  of  the  housewives  were  working  in 
capacities  that  women  didn't  normally  do  then.  I  can 
remember  going  across  the  Bay  Bridge,  for  instance,  and 
the  toll  collector  who  gave  me  the  change  had  a  woman's 
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Ny strom:  touch,  and  I  wasn't  used  to  that,  although  it  was  nice. 
But  that's  the  way  things  were.  This  was  really  during 
the  war  and  immediately  afterwards. 

At  Mare  Island  we  had  a  lot  of  women  in  the  shop 
where  I  worked.  I  had  a  gang  of  people  working  for  me 
in  the  post-war  years.  I  guess  this  would  be  more  like 
the  few  years  prior  to  the  Vietnam  War.  It  was  called 
the  French-Indochina  War  then,  and  we  weren't  directly 
involved.  I  had  a  gang  that  grew  to  something  like 
thirty-two  people,  and  eight  or  ten  of  them  were  women 
working  for  me,  doing  the  same  kind  of  electrical  work 
the  men  were  doing.  It  was  a  little  different  handling 
the  situation  of  supervising  the  women  than  it  was  for 
the  men,  but  we  got  along  fine.  I  managed  all  right, 
looking  back  on  it. 

Dunning:  I  think  it  must  have  been  kind  of  a  shock  for  a  lot  of 
the  women  who  worked  in  the  shipyards  and  became 
skilled  at  certain  jobs,  and  were  accustomed  to  really 
high  pay,  to  then  lose  their  jobs. 

Nystrom:  Yes,  but  I've  since  been  reading  lots  of  the  shipyard 
magazines  in  my  historical  research  project.  The 
general  feeling  among  the  women  in  the  shipyards — at 
least  that  was  the  reaction  that  I  got  from  the 
articles — were  that  they  knew  that  they  were  in  a 
strictly  temporary  job,  and  they  would  gladly  give  it 
up  as  soon  as  their  husband  or  their  boyfriend  came 
home.  For  the  greater  portion,  I  think  that  would  hold 
true. 


Sure,  because  in  those  days  a  two-income  family 
was  not  the  norm.  The  woman  was  the  housewife  and  the 
man  was  the  breadwinner  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
him.  Since  that  time  it  has  evolved  to  a  situation 
where  now  the  two-income  family  is  almost  the  norm. 
Housewives  are  working  and  kids  are  in  school  or 
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Nystrom:  daycare  and  that  kind  of  thing.  That  is  the  era  when 
it  really  changed,  gradually.  That's  the  way  it  is. 
I'm  no  authority  on  this  subject. 


Dunning:  I  always  try  to  get  different  versions.  One  area  that 
I  would  like  to  address  is  the  health  issue  in  terms  of 
your  working  situation  and  also  living  in  Richmond. 
Are  those  things  that  you  consider — 

Nystrom:      Can  you  be   a  little  more   specific? 

Dunning:  Well,  generally  I  know  that  the  rate  of  lung  disease, 
and  also  cancer,  is  higher  for  this  area.  I'm  finding 
very  casually  in  a  project  like  this  that  a  number  of 
people  have  lung  problems.  I  just  wondered  if,  during 
your  work,  there  was  very  much  attention  to  health 
hazards  or  protection. 

Nystrom:  No.  I  think  I  see  what  you're  trying  to  get  at,  but 
all  this  that  you're  talking  about  are  things  that 
they're  finding  out  now  about  what  happened  then.  But 
during  those  "then"  periods  we  didn't  know. 

I  worked  in  compartments  on  submarines  that  were 
under  construction,  and  one  of  the  principal  ways  of 
protecting  the  equipment  that  was  in  the  compartments 
while  you  were  working  there  was  to  drape  it  with  a 
kind  of  a  cl  oth  that  was  1  ike  thick  burl  ap,  only  it  was 
made  out  of  woven  asbestos.  It  shed  a  lot  of  lint  when 
you  dropped  it,  but  it  protected  the  electric  motors 
and  the  switchboards  and  things  from  welding  sparks  and 
some  degree  of  physical  damage  while  you  were  working 
there.  You  might  work  in  a  space  the  size  of  the  space 
under  my  desk  here,  and  work  there  all  day  and  maybe 
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Nystrom:  have  a  helper  with  you.  If  you  had  to  crawl  around  you 
had  to  push  a  lot  of  that  asbestos  aside  and  it  gave 
off  a  lint  that  was  in  the  air.  You  didn't  think  about 
it,  because  nobody  made  an  issue  out  of  it.  Now  you 
realize  it  was  all  a  mistake. 


In  the  period  that  I  worked  at  Standard  Oil 
immediately  before  Pearl  Harbor,  I  was  in  the  labor 
gang.  You  would  be  out  on  the  dock  one  day,  and  the 
next  day  working  on  the  railroad  tracks.  Another  day 
you  might  be  cleaning  out  a  still  or  something. 

They  had  an  area  there  called  "acid  hill,"  where 
this  tar-like  residue  would  be  athingyouhadtoclean 
up.  It  was  halfway  between  a  tar  and  like  a  chunk  of 
coal.  You  had  to  shatter  it  with  a  pick  sometimes  in 
order  to  shovel  it  out.  Then  you  would  shovel  it  into 
wherever  you  were  disposing  it.  Come  back  after  lunch 
and  it  had  flowed  back  in  and  it  didn't  look  like  you 
had  done  any  work  there  at  all. 

But  on  that  acid  hill  it  got  to  you,  the  air  you 
breathe.  You  were  spitting  up  all  the  time.  You  felt 
like  you  were  giving  up  a  small  chunk  of  your  lungs 
each  day  you  worked  there,  but  fortunately,  it  wasn't 
an  every  day  thing.  It  was  wherever  you  happened  to  be 
assigned  that  day. 

Dunning:  Did  that  influence  your  decision  about  staying  at 
Standard  Oil? 

Nystrom:  No.  The  thing  that  influenced  me  leaving  Standard  Oil 
is  I  had  an  application  in  for  an  apprenticeship  at 
Mare  Island.  I  had  had  it  in  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Hey,  I  was  twenty-one  years  old  and  looking  for  a 
career.  I  think  I  told  you  before,  I  gave  up  a  job 
paying  seven  and  a  half  a  day  at  Standard  Oil  to  take 
one  that  payed  three  and  a  half  a  day  at  Mare  Island. 
That  took  a  lot  of  soul-searching  at  the  time. 
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Nystrom:  What  is  now  considered  a  health  hazard  was  then  all 
part  of  the  punishment  you  take  with  the  job.  An 
engineer  that  runs  some  locomotive  sticks  his  head  out 
the  window  and  he  gets  smoke  in  his  face.  That's  part 
of  the  job,  it's  just  expected.  You  didn't  give  it  any 
thought.  In  fact,  when  you're  young  you  think  you're 
impervious  to  everything.  And  you're  not.  You  find  it 
out  later.  All  this  concern  about  environmental 
problems  on  the  job,  they  weren't  even  a  subject  of 
discussion  then.  You  didn't  think  about  it  as  such. 


Dunning:  Did  you  see  that  change  at  all  during  the  course  of 
your  career? 

Nystrom:  Well,  yes,  to  a  certain  degree.  I  remember  when  I 
started  work  at  Mare  Island  you  wore  the  typical 
uniform  of  the  day,  which  was  overalls  and  a  jacket 
made  of  denim  and  what  they  called  a  longshoreman's 
cap.  It's  a  white  cap  that  you  wore.  Tradition  was 
that  you  bought  a  new  one  every  month  because  they  got 
kind  of  dirty,  and  they  only  cost  two  bits. 

Later  on,  after  the  war,  we  were  issued  hard  hats. 
We  were  not  only  issued  them,  but  we  were  forced  to 
wear  them.  That  was  something  that  came  out  during  the 
war  years.  During  the  war,  I  don't  recall  too  much 
about  mandatory  hard  hats.  I  think  you  wore  them  if 
you  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  or  something,  or  maybe 
certain  trades  wore  them,  but  it  wasn't  a  universal 
thing. 

Dunning:      It  wasn't  enforced. 

Nystrom:  Now  it's  quite  universal.  In  fact,  different  colors 
designate  different  trades  and  it's  quite  handy  to 
know.  I  think  I  told  you  about  the  shipyard  workers  in 
Richmond  wearing  their  hardhats  and  their  rigger's 
boots  and  things  to  dances  because  it  was  quite  a  deal 
then.  You  know,  you  were  a  shipyard  worker.  You 
weren't  working  on  the  farm  anymore.  Any  more  subjects? 
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Dunning:  I  wondered  if  you  thought  about  Standard  Oil  and  any  of 
the  chemicals  coming  out  into  Richmond.  I  meanf 
there's  so  much  emphasis  on  it  now.  You  had  mentioned 
that  your  father  had  Parkinson's  diseaser  and  several 
of  the  people  who  he  worked  with  also  had  health 
problems  working  at  Standard  Oil.  It  seems  like  even 
though  you  were  very  young  when  that  happened  it  must 
have  made  you  think  about  some  repercussions. 

Nystrom:  Yes,  but  the  thinking  always  comes  after  the  fact  and 
then  it's  too  late.  I  don't  know  how  to  respond  to 
that.  If  you're  talking  about  living  in  a  city  that — 

Dunning:  Living  in  an  industrial  city,  do  you  think  it  has 
risks? 

Nystrom:  Certainly  it  does,  but  some  have  to  be  the  industries 
and  some  have  to  be  the  farm  communities,  and  some  have 
to  be  the  schools  like  Berkeley,  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  It's  part  of  the  price  you  pay,  I  guess,  but 
you  never  think  of  it  that  way. 

I've  lived  in  Richmond  all  my  life  and  Standard 
Oil  has  always  been  there.  I  pick  up  a  newspaper  and 
see  an  item  about  an  awful  smell  today  or  something 
like  that.  It  doesn't  hit  me  that  way,  because  I 
didn't  notice  a  smell.  Maybe  it's  because  we're  a  few 
miles  to  the  east.  Once  in  a  great  while  I'll  smell 
something,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it's  publicized. 
I  think  Standard  Oil  has  gotten  a  bum  rap  on  this 
thing.  I  think  they  get  blamed  for  a  lot  of  things 
that  they  are  not  the  fault  of.  That's  somebody  else's 
reaction — or  maybe  it  was  a  "slow  news"  day. 

In  the  same  manner,  earthquakes.  You  hear  about 
living  here  in  California  with  earthquakes  all  the 
time.  I  heard  on  the  news  about  an  earthquake  this 
morning.  Did  you  feel  the  earthquake  last  night  at 
eleven  o'clock?  I  never  even  gave  it  a  thought  because 
I  didn't  feel  it. 
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Nystrom:  I  was  perhaps  in  my  early  thirties  when  I  actually  felt 
the  first  earthquake.  I  actually  saw  the  effect.  I 
saw  the  lamps  swinging  and  all  that.  I  was  in  Pleasant 
Hill  at  the  time.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  an  earth 
quake  hit  me  on  the  basis  of  reading  about  it  afterward 
in  a  newspaper.  I  never  experienced  it.  So  I  treat 
that  in  the  same  manner  as  I  do  the  objections  to  the 
smells  in  the  Standard  Oil.  I  have  to  read  about  a 
lot  of  them.  I'm  not  that  aware  of  them.  That's  it. 


I  can  well  imagine  communities,  especially  in  the 
steel  manufacturing  portion  of  the  East.  Pittsburgh, 
for  instance.  I  had  been  there  on  business,  and  hey, 
all  the  downtown  buildings  were  soot-covered.  When  you 
went  to  the  steel  mill  you  could  see  it  billowing  out. 
Each  community  has  got  its  own  industry  problem.  This 
awareness  is  all  a  very  recent  thing.  It's  not,  at 
least  from  my  viewpoint,  something  that  went  back  to 
the  beginning. 

Dunning:  Do  you  think  this  awareness  is  helpful  or  that  it  is 
going  to  make  a  big  difference? 

Nystrom:  Oh,  sure.  Yes,  it's  bound  to  help.  But  I  think  it's 
being  blown  out  of  proportions  by  vocal  groups  who 
don't  necessarily  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  people. 
I  don't  know  how  to  react  to  your  question.  You're 
asking  for  an  opinion  and  I'm  not  an  expert  in  that 
area.  I  don't  have  any  particular  axe  to  grind. 

Dunning:  I'm  just  curious  whether  as  a  lifetime  resident  you  had 
thought  about  it.  Also,  have  you  smoked  during  your 
life? 

Nystrom:  About  six  cigarettes  in  my  whole  life.  I  tried  them. 
My  girlfriend  was  smoking  and  she  wanted  somebody  to 
share  the  blame  with.  It  burned  all  the  way  down.  I 
didn't  particularly  care  for  it  so  I  just  didn't  follow 
it  up.  I  don't  feel  any  virtue  for  not  having  smoked. 
I  just  didn't  care  for  it.  No  big  thing.  I'm  glad 
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Ny strom:  now,  looking  back,  that  I  didn't.  I  might  not  be  alive 
if  I  had  taken  up  smoking  because  I'm  the  nervous  type 
and  I  perhaps  would  have  been  one  of  those  two,  three, 
four  pack  a  day  smokers.  That  would  have  finished  me 
off  a  long  time  ago. 


Dunning:  Can  you  think  of  things  that  were  the  best  times  of 
Richmond.  Did  it  have  an  era  that  you  think  was  the 
best  time? 

Nystrom:  From  my  own  viewpoint,  it  would  have  been  in  the  time 
immediately  prior  to  the  shipyards.  We  were  slowly 
coming  out  of  the  Depression  then.  It  was  still 
around.  The  shipyards  were  a  big  thing  for  helping  end 
the  Depression  here.  Richmond  wasn't  hit  as  hard  as 
many  communities  in  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Depression  was  concerned.  My  dad  managed  to  hold  a  job 
all  through  the  roughest  Depression  years.  Lots  of 
people  didn't. 

Richmond  was  growing  even  then.  In  a  small  way, 
we  were  growing.  I  recall  being  taken  on  a  tour 
through  the  fire  station.  One  of  my  buddies  was  the 
son  of  a  fireman  and  a  nephew  of  the  fire  chief.  We 
got  a  tour  through  the  place  and  the  fire  chief  showed 
us  an  award  that  Richmond  had  for  being  the  best  in  the 
category  for  fire  safety  for  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
area  for  three  years.  Little  old  Richmond  got  an  award 
for  that! 


During  that  time,  you  were  able  to  walk  down  the 
streets  and  know  most  of  the  people  that  you  saw.  You 
didn't  necessarily  know  them  all  well.  You  knew  some 
only  slightly.  The  gang  at  high  school  were  people 
that  you  grew  up  with  from  grammar  school.  I  can 
imagine  that  the  later  school  student  bodies  consisted 
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Nystrom:  of  people  who  had  moved  in  from  various  places  at 
various  times,  and  they  had  never  had  any  unity  that 
went  clear  back  to  their  childhood  days. 

It  was  during  those  days,  I  think  that  Richmond 
was  the  best  from  my  viewpoint,  but  you  can't  hold  it 
there.  You  couldn't  and  there's  no  sense  to  it  anyway. 
Things  change  everywhere.  In  many  respects  Richmond  is 
better,  say  like  having  the  civic  center  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  now.  But  all  in  all,  I  liked  it  in  the  pre- 
World  War  II  days. 


Dunning:  What  about  the  r  ever  se  of  that?  What  do  you  think  were 
the  hardest  times  in  Richmond  from  your  point  of  view? 

Nystrom:  It's  hard  to  decide  whether  it's  now  or  during  the  war 
years.  During  the  war  years  when  there  was  so  many 
people  here  everything  was  extremely  overcrowded. 
Stores  and  restaurants  were  just  overwhelmed.  Now, 
it's  with  the  crime  problem.  I  don't  know  how  to  put 
it  into  words  but  that's  something  that's  happening  all 
over  the  country  anyway. 

I  think  the  main  influence  is  the  drug  thing.  We 
never  had  drugs  when  we  were  in  school.  We  never 
thought  about  that  stuff.  Now  it's  nationwide  and 
worldwide.  It  has  affected  the  economy,  it  has 
affected  the  crime,  it's  affected  people  in  such 
drastic  ways.  So  you  can't  really  relate  that  to 
Richmond  alone.  It's  all  over  everywhere.  I  don't 
know  how  else  to  respond  to  your  question.  You're 
asking  me  opinions,  and  like  I  say,  I'm  an  historical 
researcher,  not  an  opinion  maker. 

Dunning:     But  you  do  have  an  opinion. 
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Ny  str  om :      Ye  s . 


l s_  Image rr£-B£3_ Bap 


Dunning:     What  about  Richmond's  image? 

Nystrom:  I  think  it's  getting  a  bad  rap.  It's  not  as  bad  as 
it's  played  up  to  be.  Sure,  a  lot  needs  to  be  done, 
but  I'm  sure  the  same  thing  could  be  said  about  any 
number  of  other  cities  in  the  country.  People, 
particularly  the  media,  like  to  kick  a  person  when 
they're  down  because  they  can't  fight  back  when  they're 
down.  I  think  it's  just  blown  far  out  of  proportion. 

The  people  you  hear  are  the  noisy  ones.  You  don't 
hear  rank-and-f  ile  residents.  One  thing  I  can  think 
of,  the  police  surveillance  plane,  aerial  patrolling,  I 
guess  you  would  call  it.  I  think  it  was  an  excellent 
idea,  an  efficient  way  of  fighting  crime  and  helping  in 
disasters.  And  yet  there  was  a  certain  vocal  group 
that  objected  to  the  airplane  up  there.  I  don't  know 
why  they  could  object  unless  they  had  something  to  hide 
themselves. 

But  all  you  heard  was  this  small  group  of  noisy 
people.  When  it  was  put  to  a  test  in  the  form  of 
electing  an  official  who  was  for  putting  the  airplane 
back  up  there,  that  guy  got  elected.  In  other  words, 
the  majority  of  the  people  wanted  it,  but  you  wouldn't 
think  so  if  you  believed  what  was  in  the  newspaper  or 
heard  on  the  radio  or  T.V.  It  was  just  that  their 
voices  are  disproportionate  to  the  actual  feeling  of 
the  community. 

That's  only  one  example.  I  could  perhaps  name 
others.  This  all  adds  up  to  why  I  think  Richmond  has 
got  a  bad  rap,  undeserved. 
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Dunning:      Do  you  see  any   solutions  to  improving  the  image? 
Ny strom:      You  mean  do   I   have  any? 
Dunning:      Yes. 

Nystrom:  No.  I'm  not  the  expert  in  this  field.  If  I  were  I 
wouldn't  be  just  me.  I  would  be  president  of  the 
United  States  or  something.  I'm  not  going  to  even — 

Dunning:  You're   not    going  to  touch   that   one? 

Nystrom:  No,    not   even  with   the  famous    "ten-foot   pole." 

Dunning:  Have  you   been  involved  in  the  politics  of   Richmond? 

Nystrom:  No. 

Dunning:  How  about  your  family?  Your  parents,  were  they  in  any 
political  organization? 

Nystrom:  No,  but  my  grandfather  was  councilman,  and  he  served  on 
many  civic  boards,  the  park  commission  and  things  like 
that.  I  think  he  did  it  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
profession  or  career.  He  was  interested  in  developing 
Richmond  to  sell  land.  I  think  he  was  very  sincere  in 
his  contributions.  He  was  on  the  first  school  board 
long  before  the  Richmond  boom  existed,  in  other  words, 
when  it  was  still  a  farming  community.  People  don't  do 
those  kinds  of  things  unless  they  really  believe  in 
them  and  want  their  kids  to  benefit  from  it.  So  it 
wasn't  all  motivated  by  his  later  thing  about 
developing  land. 

My   dad  and  my   mother   were  just   people  like  many 
others.      They    weren't   on  any   political    groups. 


Transcribers: 
Final   Typist: 


Ernest  Galvan  and  David  Pollock 
David  Pollock 
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JOHN  RICHARD  NYSTROM. 

One^of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Richmond  is 
Mr.    Xystrom,    who   as   a   member   of   the   city 
council   seeks  the   advancement  of  the  best  in 
terests  of  the  public,  and  heartily  favors  every 
movement   calculated      to   promote   the   general 
welfare.     He  is  a  native  of  Finland,  his  birth 
having  occurred  in  that  country  August  24,  1848; 
his  parents,  John    and    Johanna    (Kallis)     Ny- 
strom.  both  died  in  the  old  country.    They  were 
the   parents   of   eight   children,   of  whom   John 
Richard  Nystrom  was  the  eldest.     He  received 
his   early   training   at   home   and   his   education 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  schools.     He 
was  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  immigrated 
to  America,  coming  to  California  for  a  perma 
nent  location.     Before  making  this  move  he  had 
traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the  world,  visiting 
the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  and  then  journey^ 
ing  far  enough  south  to  see  the  Southern  Cross. 
He  had  heard  much  ahout  California,  its  wonder 
ful  resources  and  matchless  climate,  and  he  finally 
decided  to  locate  here,  and  after  his  arrival  in 
the  state,  was  first  employed  in  boating  on  the 
bay.    He  had  been  a  sailor  before  the  mast  and 
in  his  new  work  took  charge  of  the  vessel  of  his 
late  captain,  and   for  the  period  of  nine  years 
carried  on  a  general   freight  business.     In  the 


meantime  he  had  purchased  seventy  acres  of  land 
in  this  section  and  after  leaving  the  boating  busi 
ness  he  engaged  in  general  ranching  operations. 
He  continued  so  occupied  until  1903,  when  he 
subdivided  the  land  and  sold  it  for  building  lots, 
retaining  a  part  for  his  own  home,  which  is  now 
located  on  this  tract.  All  the  property  is  with 
in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
and  is  very  valuable  property.  He  has  become 
prominent  in  public  affairs,  having  served  as 
school  director  for  fifteen  years,  and  also  as  city 
councilman  since  1905,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  office.  Fraternally  he  is  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Masonic  organization,  having  joined 
.  the  order  in  Richmond,  became  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason  at  Berkeley,  and  a  Knight  Templar  at 
Oakland.  He  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Richmond  and  officiates  as  a  trustee. 

On  his  ranch,  in  1881,  Mr.  Nystrom  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Griffin^ 
daughter  of  Owen  and  Kate  (Evans)  Griffin-^ 
both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  She  is  a 
native  of  California,  having  been  born  on  the 
ranch  adjoining  that  of  her  husband's.  They  are 
the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Alfred 
John,  Edwin,  Mary  E.,  Mabel,  Alice,  William, 
Louis,  Hazel,  Edna  and  Raymond.  One  son, 
Richard,  is  now  deceased.  Mr.  Nystrom  is  one 
of  the  enterprising  and  progressive  men  of  this 
section  and  is  held  in  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem  among  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  and  is 
accounted  one  of  the  citizens  upon  whom  public 
honor  mav  safelv  rest. 
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JOHN  RICHARD  NYSTROM.— In  the  annals  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  where  so  many  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  the  name  of  John  R. 
Nystrom,  the  honored  pioneer  of  Richmond,  Cal.,  should  be  especially 
mentioned.  He  was  a  native  of  Finland,  where  he  was  born  on  August 
24,  1848,  the  oldest  child  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters  of  John  and 
Johanna  (Kalis)  Nystrom,  who  spent  their  entire  lives  in  that  country. 
John  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Fin 
land.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  spirit  of  adventure  within  him  asserted 
itself  and  led  him  to  sail  on  a  sea-bound  vessel  as  a  deck  hand.  He  soon 
became  a  capable  sailor,  mastering  the  nautical  laws  and  regulations,  and 
eventually  became  an  adept  in  the  intricacies  of  guiding  a  ship  in  safety  to 
the  various  ports  of  the  world.  He  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  an 
able  seaman  in  less  time  than  most  sailors,  and  during  his  career  as  a  sea 
man  visited  practically  all  of  the  important  seaports  of  the  world. 

In  1870  Mr.  Nystrom  arrived  in  San  Francisco  harbor.  He  did  not 
wait  to  receive  his  regular  discharge  from  his  vessel,  but  began  sailing  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  adjacent  rivers.  Desiring  to  abandon  seafaring 
life,  he  located  at  Ellis  Landing,  Contra  Costa  County,  and  was  employed 
by  Ellis  &  Smith.  After  a  time  Mr.  Nystrom,  with  Mr.  Smith,  went  to 
Stege  and  there  continued  the  business.  In  1881  he  purchased  seventy 
acres  of  the  San  Pablo  grant,  which  he  improved  and  continued  to  farm 
until  1903,  at  which  time  he  realized  the  value  of  his  land  as  a  residential 
section  for  the  fast  growing  city  of  Richmond,  which  it  adjoined.  He  sub 
divided  his  farm  into  city  lots,  with  the  exception  of  five  acres  which  he 
retained  as  a  home  place,  and  called  the  tract  the  Nystrom  Addition  to 
the  City  of  Richmond.  In  company  with  others  he  purchased  the  El  Cer- 
rito  Land  Company's  property  of  forty-three  acres,  and  with  Harry  Ells 
bought  the  Suarez  Tract  of  forty  acres.  These  tracts  were  subdivided  and 
sold  in  city  lots,  the  transaction  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest  real 
estate  sales  of  that  period. 

On  December  1,  1881,  John  R.  Nystrom  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Mary  Griffins,  daughter  of  Owen  and  Kate  (Evans)  Griffins,  natives 
of  England,  in  which  country  the  parents  were  married.  Later  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Griffins  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  Mr.  Griffins  was  a  merchant; 
and  about  1856  he  came  to  San  Francisco.  There  the  family  remained 
until  they  locatetd  at  Alameda  for  a  short  time,  after  which  they  came  to 
the  Richmond  district,  as  it  is  now  known.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nystrom  became 
the  parents  of  the  following  children,  now  living:  Alfred  John  and  Edwin, 
both  living  in  Richmond;  Mary  E.,  wife  of  C.  E.  Linville,  of-Lake  County; 
Mabel  E.,  wife  of  H.  Mason,  of  Richmond;  Alice,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Schrader, 
of  Pittsburg;  William  H.,  of  Richmond;  Louise  E.,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Van  Ness, 
of  Pittsburg;  Hazel  E.,  a  graduate  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  living 
at  home;  Edna  M.,  also  at  home;  and  Raymond,  who  was  educated  at  the 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy  in  San  Rafael  and  is  now  in  Berkeley.  Mrs. 
Nystrom  is  a  native  daughter  and  was  born  on  the  Griffins  ranch  adjoining 
the  property  of  her  late  husband.  She  has  a  brother,  Evan  Griffins,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Kittie  Crews,  both  in  Richmond,  the  latter  residing  on  the  old 
home  place- at  the  corner  of  Ohio  and  Fifteenth  Streets.  I  wo  other  sis 
ters  are  Mrs.  Charles  Berry,  of  East  Oakland,  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Watrous, 
in  Santa  Clara  County.  A  brother  of  J.  R.  Nystrom  makes  his  home  in 
Richmond. 

J.  R.  Nystrom  was  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the  best  interests  of 
Contra  Costa  County,  and  became  prominent  in  the  civic  affairs  of  Rich 
mond.  He  served  fifteen  years  as  school  director,  and  in  1905  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  city  councilman.  He  passed  away  on  December  24",  1913, 
at  Richmond,  where  he  was  held  in  highest  esteem  as  a  constructive  factor 
in  the  material,  educational,  and  moral  upbuilding  of  the  city.  Fraternally, 
he  was  a  member  of  McKinley  Lodge  No.  347,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  at  Richmond,  and  was  also  a  Knight  Templar 
and  a  Shriner.  The  Nystrom  family  removed  from  Richmond  to  Be'-kel*-;' 
in  August,  1922,  and  row  reside  <:«:  ?970  Magnolia  Avenue. 
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By  Richard  Spencer/ The  Tribune 
Sinley  Nystrom  volunteers  as  a  history  researcher. 

',      ! 

Recalling  Richmond's 
'milkshake'  days 

if  Richard  Spencer 

\9  Tribui* 

RICHMOND  —  Stanley  Nystrom  holds  the  key  to 
iemory  lane.  -  ,;fe.. 

The  descendant  of  a  pioneer  family  whose  Rich- 
lond  roots  go  back  to  1857,  he  is  a  volunteer  historical 
i searcher  at  the  city  museum,  and  one  of  its  12  direc- 

'trs. 

Nystrom  (pronounced  Neestrom),  remembers  milk 
iakes  at  Martin's  Grill,  at  10th  and  Market  streets, 
,uimming  at  the  "nat"  (Richmond  Natatorium  or 
junge),  and  bicycling  out  to  Blake  Brother's  Beach, 
'here  today  the  Richmond-San  Rafael  Bridge  toll  Plaza 
lands. 

"The  water  was  colder  than  dickens,  so  the  swlm- 
ling  wasn't  so  good,  but  lying  around  on  the  beach 
•as,"  he  recalled. 

His  grandmother  was  born  in  the  family  home  near 
I'hat  is  now  15th  and  Ohio  streets,  and  his  grandfather, 
Lhn  Nystrom,  came  from  Finland  in  1871,  hiring  on 
rith  Capt.  George  Ellis,  who  built  Ellis'  Landing  on  the 
li'Uthern  waterfront,  operating  a  transbay  freighting 

isincss  using  two  small  boats. 

I     "He  began /is  a  handy  man  and  rose  to  manager, 
iystrom  said,  "earning  enough  to  buy  70  acres.  He 
[  arried  the  girl  on  the  ranch  next  door,  just  like  in  the 
.  oviest"_ 
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Edwin,  Stanley's  father,  was  one  of  11  children,  al 
raised  where  Nystrom  Elementary  School  stands  toda> 
on  Harbour  Way  South.  Stan  still  has  the  $218  ship, 
railway  ticket  bought  in  1903  for  two  adults  and  foui 
children,  covering  passage  from  England  to  Richmom 
for  his  mother's  family. 

Nystrom,  who  will  be  66  this  coming  Flag  Day 
June  14,  was  born  at  the  school  site. 

.  "Growing  up  in  Richmond  was  a  pleasure,"  he  said 
'We  were  near  a  big  city  and  could  take  the  ferry  over 
but  here  we  were  surrounded  by  a  small-town  atmos 
phere.  At  Christmas  time  we'd  shop  downtown  at  night 
and  knew  everyone.  The  Fox  Theatre  at  Ninth  and  Mac 
donald  was  the  Big  Show,  and  the  Little  Show  was  th 
Richmond  Theatre  at  Fifth  and  Mac. 

*  -  "Then  after  the  early  '40s,  all  you  saw  was  stran 
gers.  There  are  still  many  old-timers  around,  bu 
they've  been  overwhelmed  by  all  the  people  who  cam 
here." 

TTTORLD  WAR  II  and  the  shipyards  locate 
Ww  here  changed  Richmond  forever.  In  194C 
its  population  was  23,000,  up  3,000  from  the  early  '30s 
But  with  the  advent  of  ship-building,  the  figure  reache 
120,000. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  the  town  was  like  before,"  Nys 
trom  said.  "I  remember  when  about  five  or  six  kids  tie 
coaster  wagons  together  and  one  was  pulling  the  res 
when  along  came  a  motorcycle  cop. 

'He  put  the  tongue  of  the  front  wagon  on  his  kic 
stand,  and  towed  them  around  the  block  at  two  or  thre 
miles  and  hour.  Can  you  imagine  that  happening  today 
The  city  would  be  sued  to  death." 

Controlled  burns  to  eliminate  the  fire  hazard  o 
weed-covered  southside  lots,  he  said,  were  never  don 
Mondays.  "They  didn't  dare.  Monday  was  wash  day." 

Age  21  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  Nystroi 
nad  been  trying  for  18  months  to  get  a  job  at  Mar 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  in  Vallejo.  "Then  all  of  a  sudde 
all  you  had  to  do  was  go  up  there  and  get  a  job,  so 
commuted  20  miles  while  others  worked  in  shipyard 
here." 

-  .  Six  weeks  after  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  drafts 
and  after  boot  camp,  he  was  assigned  to  a  ship  repai 
unit  at  Mare  Island. 

Nystrom,  who  married  Ruth  Hawkins,  daughter  c 
a  Richmond  policeman,  worked  at  the  naval  base  37  * 
years. 

"Richmond's  been  lucky,"  he  said,  "unlike  a  stei 
town  or  other  cities  where  industry  left.  Santa  Fe  ar 
Standard  Oil  settled  here  and  stayed,  giving  us  stab! 
industries.  People  are  quick  to  condemn  because  < 
smells  or  what-have-you,  but  they  fail  to  realize  wh« 
would  happen  if  they  left." 

Upbeat  about  Richmond,  Nystrom  links  the  futur 
(o  its  port,  No..  2  in  West  Coast  tonnage  for  decades,  h 
said,  with  Chevron's  Long  Wharf  handling  more  tha 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco  combined. 

"Richmond  must  have  something,"  he  said.  "A  1< 
of  people  who  came  here  stayed,  and  some  who  le; 
came  i  back." 
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I  REMEMBER  WHEN 


The  Navy  took  over  a  race  track 


By  Marilee  Smeder 

During  World  War  II,  the  Bay 
Area  went  through  a  major  transfor 
mation.  Stanley  R.  Nystrom  recalls 
when  recreation  gave  way  to  de 
fense  and  newly  created  Golden 
Gate  Fields  in  Albany  was  reborn  as 
the  Naval  Landing  Equipment  De 
pot,  No.  3. 

The  race  track  opened  about 
:1940.  Landfill  was  used  to  create  the 
property,  resulting  in  soggy  ground. 
That  winter,  there  was  heavy  rain 
fall  and,  Nystrom  says,  people  were 
^reluctant  to  allow  their  prize  steeds 
;to  race  and  possibly  get  injured. 

Nystrom,  son  of  a  pioneer  Rich 
mond  family,  says  Bing  Crosby  was 
ione  of  the  original  investors  and  he 
'lost  a  bundle.  In  1941  the  war  broke 
[out,  and  the  Army  commandeered 
,the  track  but  left  almost  immediate- 
ily  —  "It  was  such  a  mudhole,"  Nys 
trom  says. 

Undaunted,  the  Seabees,  who 
were  used  to  watery  construction, 
moved  in  and  prepared  for  the  Navy 
to  open  the  depot  in  1944.  They  laid 
down  boardwalks,  put  in  utilities 
and  set  the  waterlines  on  overhead 
posts,  completely  transforming  the 
area. 

The  depot  was  one  of  three  the 
Navy  had  in  the  United  States 
where  naval  landing  craft,  used  for 
non-combat  transport,  were  refur 
bished. 

The  schedule  was  seven  days  a 
week,  and  during  its  first  two  years, 
the  depot  recycled  more  than  28,000 
landing  craft.  Nystrom  was  sta 
tioned  there  for  seven  months  after 
the  end  of  the  war. 

On  Sept.  12,  1948,  with  the  war 
well  over  and  all  the  landing  craft 
gone,  time  had  allowed  the  ground 
to  settle  and  Golden  Gate  Fields  re 
opened. 

Nystrom  is  the  grandson  of  John 
R.  Nystrom,  who  sailed  as  a  crew 
man  from  Finland  in  1867.  He  ar 
rived  in  the  Bay  Area  around  1871 
at  age  23  and  went  to  work  as  a 
handyman  for  Captain  George  Ellis, 
who  ran  a  local  shipping  business 
out  of  Ellis  Landing,  where  Rich 
mond's  container  port  is  now. 

Flat-bottomed  sailing  scows  with 
•  retractable  keels  for  going  into  ex 
tremely  shallow  water  were  the  pre 
dominant  vessel.  These  boats,  pecu- 
'liar  to  the  Bay  and  Delta  areas, 
.transported  hay  and  other  necessi 
ties.  "They  were  the  tank  trucks  of 
the  day,"  Nystrom  says.  "There  is 
only  one  left,  at  the  Maritime  Muse 
um  in  San  Francisco." 

t'  O  /  "V^ 

-Jack-  Nystrom  rose  to  manager  of 
the  company  before  buying  a  prop 
erty  in  Richmond  bounded  by  what 
is  now  Harbor  Way,  Marina  Way, 
Ohio  and  Potrero,  a  bit  more  than 
70  acres  in  all,  on  which  he  raised 
hay  and  grain. 


STANLEY  NYSTROM,  who  owns  a  .pair  of  classic  Mustangs,  recalls  when  Golden  Gate  Fields 
horse-racing  track  in  Albany  was  turned  over  to  the  Navy  during  World  War  II. 


At  the  turn  of  the  century  people 
started  arriving  in  the  Bay  Area 
from  all  over  the  world.  Jack  Nys 
trom  and  other  property  owners  be 
came  "somewhat  wealthy,"  Nys 
trom  says,  subdividing  their 
properties  into  tracts  to  house  the 
newcomers. 

That  explains,  Nystrom  says,  the 
botched-up  layout  of  Richmond 
streets,  with  their  odd  angles  and 
mismeetings.  There  was  no  master 
plan  guiding  owners  as  they  inde 
pendently  subdivided,  leaving  the 
construction  of  houses  to  the  pur 
chasers. 

Each  big  owner  wanted  his  or 
her  property  to  be  the  center  of 
town.  Jack  Nystrom,  with  11  chil 
dren  to  educate,  became  interested 
in  schooling.  Along  with  Harry  Ells 
and  William'  F.  Belding,  each  of 
whom  also  had  a  school  named  af-, 
ter  him,  Jack  Nystrom  became  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  educa 
tion  in  Richmond. 

Nystrom  says,  "The  trio  even 
hired  a  guy  out  of  college,  named 
Walter  Helms,  who  served  as  the 
superintendent  of  schools  for  over 
45  years." 

Nystrom's  father,  Edwin,  was 
born  in  1884  to  a  ranching  family. 
He  worked  as  a  locomotive  fireman 
for  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  In  1912  he 
married  Edith  Taylor,  who  had 
come  to  Richmond  from  London 
with  her  family  in  1903. 

He  then  got  a  job  running  a 
small  locomotive  at  Blake  Brothers 


Quarry,  where  the  toll  plaza  for  the 
San  Rafael  Bridge  is  now,  and  later 
worked  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Nystrom's  grandfather  had  given 
each  of  his  sons  a  house  on  their 
marriage  on  the  part  of  his  property 
he  had  not  sold.  Nystrom  was  born 
in  his  father's  house  in  1920  and  re 
calls,  when  he  was  three  years  old, 
his  home  being  up  on  blocks  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  one  night,  and 
having  to  eat  by  lantern. 

His  grandfather  had  died  and  his 
grandmother  had  moved  to  Berke 
ley,  so  his  house,  his  uncle's  house 
and  his  grandfather's  ranch  house 
were  being  moved  several  blocks  to 
make  way  for  Nystrom  School,  a 
four-room  building  moved  there  in 
1923. 

The  houses  were  moved  by  hors 
es,  and  Nystrom  says  house  moving 
was  a  good  business  during  Rich 
mond's  early  boom  days.  When 
Nystrom  attended  the  school  at  age 
6,  the  foundations  of  his  father's 
house  were  used  by  the  children  as 
a  play  area. 

Nystrom  didn't  mind  attending  a 
school  named  after  his  grandfather. 
He  fit  right  in  with  the  flock  of  cous 
ins  from  his  10  aunts  and  uncles.  He 
did  well,  managing  to  skip  two 
grades. 

Nystrom  graduated  from  Rich 
mond  High  School  in  1937. 

Until  1941  he  had  a  paper  route 
and  worked  in  a  laundry. 

From  1941  to  1944  he  worked  as 
an  apprentice  electrician  at  Mare  Is 


land  Naval  Shipyard. 

Six  weeks  after  completing  his 
apprenticeship,  he  was  drafted  into 
the  Navy  and  sent  to  boot  camp  in 
Idaho.  Because  of  his  navalyard  ex 
perience,  he  was  shipped  back  to 
Mare  Island,  working,  he  says,  "At 
the  same  work  station,  with  the 
same  boss,  but  a  big  cut  in  pay." 

After  the  war,  Nystrom  returned 
to  Mare  Island  as  an  electrician.  He 
married  Ruth  Hawkins,  daughter 
and  sister  of  Richmond  policemen 
both  named  Fay  Hawkins,  in  1952. 

Nystrom  transferred  to  a  new  in 
dustry  in  1956:  non-destructive  test 
ing  of  metals  using  special  equip 
ment  to  inspect  materials  with  X- 
rays,  ultrasound,  magnetic  particles 
and  penetrants. 

He  received  an  engineering  de 
gree  in  1978,  based  on  his  years  of 
experience,  and  retired  later  that 
year. 

Before  he  retired,  he  had  become 
an  inspector  and  then  a  consultant 
in  the  field.  Among  his  duties  were 
training  other  inspectors  and  ac 
quiring  equipment. 

Being  a  member  of  a  historic 
Richmond  family,  Nystrom  has  de 
veloped  interest  in  history  and  is  ac 
tive  in  the  Contra  Costa  County  His 
torical  Society,  the  Point  Richmond 
Historical  Association  and  the  Rich 
mond  Museum  Association.  He  is 
also  an  excellent  woodworker  and 
plans  to  build  a  model  of  the  flat- 
bottomed  sailing  skows  that  used  to 
ply  Bay  Area  waterways. 


Judith  K.  Dunning 
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